





e e e as the pyramids of Egypt, so solid and 
unshakable must be the guarantors of your real 


estate titles, to protect your investment dollars. 


For this protection, turn confidently to Louis- 
ville Title Insurance Company, licensed in twelve 
states. and the District of Columbia. You, too, 


will find it solid, and its personal counsel helpful. 


Lovrsvinee Titi 
INSURANCE C0. 


LouISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








PRESIDENT’S 


Column i 


F YOU believe, as I do, that the 

Federal Reserve Bank Board is 
making a serious and all-out effort 
to combat inflation by invoking 
credit curbs through Regulations W 
and X, by urging lenders to adopt 
voluntary credit restraints, by per- 
mitting government bonds to seek 
their own level and by using any 
other methods available to it, then 
you must accept the fact that 4 per 
cent home loan mortgages will not 
be generally acceptable to the pri- 
vate secondary mortgage market 
for an indefinite period. 


Conversely, however, if you be- 
lieve that this effort is only an at- 
tempt to slow down temporarily 
the inflationary pressures which are 
particularly potent in our present 
arsenal economy, and that the gov- 
ernment will insist on an early re- 
sumption of its long-established 
easy-money policy, you may expect 
a gradual return of a general mar- 
ket acceptability of these same 4 
per cent loans. 

It may well be that the present 
depression in the market for FHA 
and VA mortgages carrying their 
present rates of interest may only 
be temporary. Certainly, from what 
I know and have been able to learn, 
I see little chance of an increase in 
the rates on FHA and VA mort- 
gages; and it may be that once this 
fact becomes generally accepted by 
investors, it will help the present 
market. It may also develop that 
after a period, the pressure of new 
funds demanding investment may 
again require investors to become 
interested in FHA and VA mort- 
gages at their present rates. 


To a large extent, the future open 
market policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank Board, and the results 
stemming directly from them, will 
dictate the pattern of the mortgage 
investment formula of the life insur- 
ance companies, mutual savings 
banks, pension and retirement funds, 
as well as other private investors. 
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The Mortgage Everybody 
Is Obligated For 


The inflation that never really halts 
—our constantly increasing public debt; 
and for Mr. Average Man it’s no longer 
a vague, academic question but one that 
directly affects him and his future 


HOUGHTFUL men, surveying 

the future, do not forget that there 
is one big national problem that to 
most seems almost insurmountable 
the question of the never-ending 
growth of our public debt. The gen- 
eralities seem to leave little impres- 
sion on the average man; but when 
the facts can be simplified, they cut 
deep. Such as: Total government 
debt now more than 80 times what 


it was a half century ago . . . per 
capita debt now $1,865 as against 
$480 only a decade ago . . . and the 
most significant fact of all which 


everyone can understand, namely, that 
almost no one in government seems 
to be willing to economize. 

Government debt increased by a 
total of more than a quarter of a 
trillion dollars since the turn of the 
century, with a great part of this jump 
occurring in the last decade. This 
increase is a measure of the extent 
that government bodies at all levels 
have been living beyond their income 
for years. 

Interest payments alone on such a 
sum now require billions of dollars 
annually. Combined with the heavy 
burden of taxation in general, the 
debt situation emphasizes the need for 
the strictest economy at every level 
of government along with rigid ad- 
herence to pay-as-you-go policies to 
eliminate the need for further bor- 
rowing. 

All this is old stuff to thinking 
people but today, in this first year 
of the second half of the 20th Century, 
it is being impressed upon the minds 
Mr. Average Man has 
had occasion to worry about the value 
of his currency—and he’s sitting up 
and taking notice. 

Back in 1902, according to the 
Census Bureau, total government debt 
was less than $3'% billions, of which 


of everyone. 
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the indebtedness of the Federal Gov- 
ernment represented only about a 
third. At the end of the 1950 fiscal 
year last June, the overall government 
debt added up to a total of $281 bil- 
lions, and of this the Federal share 
was more than 90 per cent. 

Total government debt has, there- 
fore, grown more than 80-fold since 
the turn of the century, a rate of 
increase which dwarfs that of any 
of the economic yardsticks by which 
national progress can be measured. 
As a result, it would now take almost 
a full year’s production of the entire 
economy even at current boom levels 
to pay off what Federal, state and 
local governments owe. 

An indication of how the total gov- 
ernmental debt has grown in relation 
to the man in the street is provided 
by the fact that the per capita share 
of Federal, state and local debt com- 
bined came to $1,865 last year for 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. As recently as 1940, the per 


capita debt burden was $480, and 
back in 1902 it was only $43. 

Up to the beginning of the first 
World War, local debt was the big- 
gest single element in the total amount 
owed by government bodies and ex- 
ceeded that of the Federal Govern- 
ment by a wide margin. The relation- 
ship was changed by the first World 
War, and the gap between the Fed- 
eral debt and that of other govern- 
mental bodies widened spectacularly 
in the last decade, primarily as the 
result of the cost of World War II 
and the way it was financed. 

As a matter of fact, both state and 
local debt decreased during the last 
war but turned upward after it was 
over, and both are now at record high 
levels. The peak of the Federal debt 
was set in 1946. 

The following table gives the trend 
of Federal, state and local debt (in 
billions of dollars) by selected years 
since the turn of the century: 


Fiscal 

Year Federal State Local 
1902 $ 12 $0.3 $ 1.9 
1912 1.2 0.4 4.0 
1922 23.0 1.2 9.1 
1932 19.5 2.9 16.7 
1940 43.0 3.5 16.7 
1942 72.4 3.2 16.5 
1944 201.0 2.8 14.7 
1945 258.7 2.4 14.2 
1946 269.4 2.4 13.6 
1947 258.3 3.0 13.8 
1948 252.3 3.7 15.0 
1949 252.8 4.0 16.9 
1950 257.4 53 18.3 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 





THE PUBLIC DEBT 











1902 


TOTAL DEBT IN MILLIONS: $3,373 
SOURCE: Bureau of the Census 





(Trend and Percentage Breakdown for All Government Bodies 
in the United States) 


1922 


$33,219 














1940 1950 


$63,214 $281,004 
PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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Mortgages on National Homes- 


an Increasingly Important Source of Secured Investments 
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poe trend in home-building is definitely 
toward the compact, economically built house, 
priced so that the new owner can easily meet each 
payment. National Homes Corporation has produced 
over 28,000 such homes. With this background, we 
are naturally able to offer financial institutions a 
most attractive investment opportunity. 


Public Interest in National Homes 
Now Greater than Ever 

Proof of the nationwide interest in National “Thrift 
Homes” is seen in our recent advertising results. This 
spring a new illustrated magazine telling all about 
National homes was offered in our ads at 25 cents 
a copy. Between April 1 and 20, we received 46,000 
requests for this magazine, each with a quarter enclosed. 
In view of this trend, we feel that mortgages on 
National Homes merit primary consideration as 
secured investments. Your inquiry is invited. 


ar CORPORATION e Lafayette, Indiana 


Eastern Plant @ Horseheads, New York 





NATION’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF PREFABRICATED HOMES 
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eve is A Great Difference 


Sizer, strength and reputation make a great difference between the ring 


veteran and the diaper kid. 

There are also great differences between insurance companies . . 
Differences which make it always wise to look beyond an insurance policy 
to the strength, character and reputation of the company which issues it. 

Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation of Richmond, Virginia, is out- 
standing in amount and character of assets available for protection of 
policyholders. 

There is no other title insurance company with so much to offer in 
both financial strength and national reputation. 


(Upon request, condensed balance sheet 
will be gladly furnished) 


(Virginia ) 
lawyers Title [nsurance (Orporation 
Operating in New York Stale as Virginia) Lawyers Title Inturance Corpe 


Home Office ~ Richmond Virginia 








TITLES INSURED THROUGHOUT 32 STATES, THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND THE ISLAND 
OF PUERTO RICO. BRANCH OFFICES AT ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM, CAMDEN, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, DALLAS, DAYTON, DETROIT, MIAMI, NEWARK, NEW ORLEANS, 
NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH, RICHMOND, WASHINGTON, WILMINGTON, WINSTON-SALEM, 
WINTER HAVEN, REPRESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COMPANIES IN 125 OTHER CITIES. 
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You Can’t Service at Less 
Than You’re Doing Now 


N THE present tight money mar- 
ket, many investors and servicing 
agents are considering the sale and 
servicing of mortgage loans at a re- 
duced servicing fee. While it is real- 
ized that investors must increase their 
yield on mortgage loans when they 
are forced to sell government bonds at 
a loss to invest in mortgage loans, it 
is most unwise from the viewpoint of 
both the investor and the servicer to 
enter into a contract for the servicing 
of mortgage loans at a loss. 

The best informed servicing com- 
panies, which maintain cost accounting 
systems, have determined that it costs 
approximately 3gths of 1 per cent to 
service residential loans averaging 
from $5,000 to $10,000 per loan. This 
percentage represents costs of servic- 
ing now when delinquency problems 
are at a minimum. It is proper for 
the investor to expect efficient and 
full service during the life of the 
servicing contract; and when 
originations decrease and economic 


new 


By OLIVER M. WALKER 


stress develops, the servicer will natu- 
rally be called upon to render many 
additional duties in connection with 
delinquencies, assignments and fore- 
closures. The cost of performing these 
additional duties will consume most 
of the servicing profit so that the 
mortgage banker will be forced to 
work on an extremely thin margin. 
If he expects to maintain his profits, 
he will depend more and more on 
sales and management and not on 
mortgage lending. 

It will be during such times that 
the investor will require strict per- 
formance of the servicing contract: 
and unless the mortgage banker has 
sufficient capital or reserves to tide 
him over such a period, he will be 
unable to render proper service and 
attention to the duties of handling 
delinquencies and foreclosures with 
the result that both the investor and 
the servicer will be undertaking an 
unprofitable and unsatisfactory opera- 
tion. 


Figuring that the servicing agent 
nets a profit of Ygth of | per cent per 
year on each loan, it will take more 
than eight years of servicing to com- 
pensate for the loss of each | per cent 
on current sales. Therefore, the mort- 
gage banker cannot afford to originate 
loans and sell them at a loss for the 
sole purpose of increasing his servicing 
portfolio. However, if his inventory 
of loans remains unsold, he will be in 
the same unsound position of any 
merchant, manufacturer or banker 
who holds-on to an inventory which 
is unsalable at a profit. Now is the 
time to take a loss! Clean out your 
inventory and start fresh! Such a 
loss is deductable for tax purposes 
and the resulting net loss will not be 
as great now as it will be in later 
years when the servicer’s general in- 
come might well be lower. 

Clean up your inventory of loans 
when times are good! Take your loss 
in high income years but do not ob- 
ligate yourself for long term servicing 
below the cost of operation! 











It costs three-eighths of 1 per cent to service residential 
loans averaging $5,000 to $10,000 per loan, says Mr. 
Walker; and if because of conditions 
that have developed in the investment 
market, mortgage servicers take a re- 
duced fee, they're probably going to be 
working at a loss, or pretty close to it. 
He echoes the view which W. A. Clarke 
expressed at the New York Conference. 

"Il am told,’ said Clarke, “that some 
plans are being discussed whereby some 
lenders may offer to buy VA loans at 
par and get the increased yield by de- 
creasing the correspondent’s service fee. 
One deal of this type that bas been made by one of the 
smaller life insurance companies whereby the corres pond- 
ent will service for one quarter of one per cent. 

"I would advise both lender and correspondent not to 
permit this type of bad practice to get started. A reduction 





Oliver M. Walker 
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in the servicing fee can come to nothing but grief for both 
principal and correspondent. A loan correspondent, if he 
runs any cost accounting, will know that be cannot suc- 
cessfully operate for a service fee of less than one-half of 
one per cent and render satisfactory service. 

“The lending institution that = or accepts such a 
proposal is only laying up for itself very probable future 
trouble because if the correspondent gives poor service or 
fails because of lack of income, the holder of the mort- 
gage will be required to seek a new correspondent and 
then pay a legitimate service fee, thus voiding the in- 
creased yield he thought he was getting. If the tightening 
of the money market removes the bad practice of paying 
premiums for mortgages, let us not at the same time start 
another bad practice cans we do not have the courage 
to face up to the changed situation.” 

Mr. Walker is president of Walker & Dunlop, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., and was chairman of MBA Clinic 
Committee this year. 








THE ROAD BACK 
from OUR VENTURE IN INFLATION 


And what it’s going to take to get 


TRYHE federal must 
share a grave responsibility for the 
Korea. At a time 


credit 


government 
price rise since 
w h en 
should have been 
made somewhat 
more difficult and 
expensive to get, 


FHA, VA, the 
Federal Reserve 
System and the 


Treasury all 
worked to make 
cheaper 





credit 
and more abund- 
ant. Bank loans increased by nearly 
$10 billion in six months, and until 
recently no really effective steps were 
taken to restrict this expansion. 


Claude L. Benner 


In no place are the evils of too 
much and too cheap credit better 
residential con- 


during 


than in 
struction. Mortgage 
the last few years was made so cheap 
and offered on such easy terms that 
could sign his 


illustrated 
money 


almost anyone who 


name could buy a house. 

When there were not private funds 
available to purchase the mortgages 
thus created, the itself, 
through RFC, furnished the money. 
Che result was to create a demand for 


government 


houses in excess of what it was possi- 
because of insufficient 
building materials and a scarcity of 
labor. In a situation like this, the 
price of houses last year reached an 
all-time high, until today the home- 
buyer gets less house for his money 


ble to build 


than ever before. 


Come what may, there is little cause to lose faith in the 
productive capacity of our nation and the value of its 
currency, says Mr. Benner. The inflation bas run to great 
excess but it does not mean that it can't be stopped. It 
can be stopped but it’s going to mean doing a good many 
things that no one likes to do. It’s also going to mean that 
for several years, with the present rearmament program 
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By CLAUDE L. BENNER 


The basic fundamental problem 
facing this country today is how to 
reduce the demand for peacetime 


goods if the defense program is to be 


completed without disastrous infla- 
tion. It is not improbable that we 
may be forced to turn more than 


25 per cent of our manufacturing 
plant capacity to the production of 
war goods in the next year or two. 
During the height of the last war 
about 40 per cent of our plant ca- 
pacity was used in the production of 
such goods. Is it not obvious, there- 
fore, that unless we can increase our 
total production by the same amount 
that we increase our armament pro- 
duction that there must be fewer 
peacetime goods produced? 

The “$64 question” is, “Can we 
increase our total output of goods by 
the same amount that we increase our 
output of war goods?” If we cannot 
and I do not know any responsible 
economist who thinks we can—the de- 
mand for peacetime goods will have 
te be reduced. 

There are four ways that this can 
be done. 
>»? Let prices go up. This will cut 
down demand. This is the road to 
inflation. 


>> Goods can be rationed so that ir- 
respective of how much money an 
individual has, he can only purchase 
a given amount. This method is hard 


and cumbersome to administer. It 


Insurance Com 


us there 


calls for price controls, another OPA 
and will be accompanied by the in- 
evitable black markets. 


>> Increase taxes so that people will 
not have enough left out of their 
incomes to buy more peacetime goods 
than are available. This is the pay- 
as-you-go plan, and I am in favor of 
it to the fullest extent possible. It 
calls, however, for a broad tax base 
that will reach down to take in prac- 
tically everybody with an income 
above the very minimum necessary to 
decent living and would entail real 
sacrifices which will be difficult to get 
the people to accept. 


>> Demand can be cut down through 
increased savings. All forms of sav- 
ings must be encouraged to the fullest 
extent possible. The Federal Govern- 
ment should take the lead and set a 
good example. All peacetime expen- 
ditures not absolutely essential should 
be avoided. Every governmental unit 
should follow the same example 
states, cities, counties, down to the 
smallest unit. This is no time to make 
expenditures for improvements that 
are not vitally necessary. The ulti- 
mate purpose to be kept in mind is 
always to reduce consumption so that 
scarce materials and labor will be 
available for the production of war 
goods and so that total demand for 
peacetime goods will be restricted to 
the smaller amount of such goods that 
will be available when the defense 
effort is once at its peak. 

If savings can be encouraged suffi- 








going through to completion, we will have to live in a 
“garrison” state. But it’s all worth the effort, 7 
if the disastrous results of all-out inflation can be avoided. 
Mr. Benner is president of Continental American Life 
ny, Wilmington, and well known to just 
about everybody who bas ever attended an MBA meeting. 
His recent appearance was at our New York Conference. 
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ciently and if the tax base is broadened 
widely enough, we can finish our de- 
fense program with very little increase 
im prices. 

There is grave danger that this will 
not be done and that the public may 
be misled into believing that inflation 
can be prevented with price controls, 
priorities and rationing. I do not 
want to go on record as being op- 
posed to all forms of these controls. 
Some, no doubt, will be necessary. I 
do say, however, that controls alone 
will not prevent inflation. The best 
they can do under the wisest adminis- 
tration wiil be merely to postpone it. 


Inasmuch as expenditures for de- 
fense, after we have once become re- 
armed, are likely to continue at least 
twice if not three times what they 
were in 1948 and 1949, the question 
naturally rises, “Will this mean a per- 
manent lowering in our standard of 
living?” 

I do not think so. If an all-out war 
can be avoided and the Korean con- 
flict brought to a close, the produc- 
tive capacity of this nation is increas- 
ing so rapidly that in a few years we 
are going to be able not only to main- 
tain expenditures for defense two or 
three times more than we did in 1948 
and 1949, but at the same time we are 
going to produce an amount of peace- 
time goods sufficient to permit the 
standard of living of this country to 
again continue its upward progress. 

We won't be able to do it during 
the next two or three years, but we 
should be able to by 1955. 


What are the limiting factors to the 
productive output of a nation? Are 
they not the amount of its basic raw 
commodities, its land and its minerals, 
together with an efficient technique 
of production and a sufficient indus- 
trious, able and energetic manpower 
to fabricate its commodities? When 
one considers the increase that has 
taken place in our plant capacity dur- 
ing the last five years and which is 
currently going on at an accelerated 
scale, certainly there is no cause for 
pessimism in this regard. We bid fair 
to increase our steel production in the 
next few years in an amount larger 
than the present total steel produc- 
tion of Soviet Russia. Our population 
is growing more rapidly than ever be- 
fore, our schools and research insti- 
tutions are flourishing, on fundamen- 
tals our people are becoming more 
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united—given, therefore, a sufficient 
period of time to complete our re- 
armament, two things are certain: 
war will either be averted, or should 
it come, which God forbid, there will 
be no doubt about its outcome. 


Arms—and Butter Too? 


The essence of the problem of pre- 
venting further inflation is to make 
the people understand that, to the 
extent total production cannot be in- 
creased to meet the enlarged outlays 
for armaments, the consumption of 
peacetime goods must be reduced. We 
cannot have both more arms and 
more “butter,” too. For a year or two 
there must be some reduction in the 
total demand for consumer goods. 
The best way to cut down this de- 
mand is to go on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis. If demand is not reduced by 
increased taxes and enlarged savings, 
it inevitably will be through higher 
prices and inflation. If, as is likely 
before we get over the hump of ex- 
penses for rearmament during the 
latter part of the year, it becomes 
necessary for the Treasury to do some 
borrowing, it must be from indi- 
viduals and savings institutions. The 
borrowing must not be done from 
commercial banks in a way that in- 
flates our money supply. 

This rearmament program which 
we are undertaking is not something 
that is going to be completed in two 
or three years and then forgotten. We 


are likely to live in a “garrison state” 
for a good many years. No one can 
see the end of it and we are almost 
certain to be spending two or three 
times as much money for our armed 
services indefinitely in the future as 
we were accustomed to in the past. 
This means that we must rely just as 
little as possible upon arbitrary con- 
trols, unless we want such controls to 
stay with us indefinitely. We should 
put this increased expenditure for 
arms as a regular item in our fed- 
eral budget, raise taxes sufficient to 
pay for it and take the burden in our 
stride. 


Over the long-term, after we have 
once caught up with our defense 
needs, we can quite indefinitely in the 
future shoulder this burden of main- 
taining adequate defense and still look 
ahead to a gradually rising standard 
of living for our people. At the rate 
which we are now expanding our 
total production, we should be able 
by 1955 to turn out more peacetime 
goods than we are now producing, 
and at the same time produce all the 
armaments the general staff now 
thinks will be necessary adequately to 
protect us. 


These are no doubt perilous times, 
no man knows what a day may bring 
forth. But of this we may be certain 

-come war or peace, there is little 
cause for us to lose faith in the pro- 
duction capacity of our nation or the 
ultimate value of its currency. 


We have appointed to our staff 
R. WINTON ELLIOTT 


Attorney at law and formerly 


Assistant Commissioner with the 


Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 





Huntoon, Paige & Co. 
44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-5866 


New England Office: 


Philip C. O'Connell 
340 Main Street 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Pacific Coast Office: 
R. Richard Huber 
451 North Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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x Ideas about SERVICING 





How Life Companies Are Handling 
Their Mortgage Servicing 


FTER visiting a number of life 

insurance offices, the one thing 
that has impressed me most is their 
determination to reduce servicing 
costs. However, it is apparent that 
a lack of uniformity exists with re- 
spect to their servicing and account- 
ing procedures. Each life 
company that I have visited thus far, 
best system in the 


insurance 


believes it has the 
country. 
Servicing Fees 
Regarding servicing fees, every loan 
correspondent is interested in seeing 
that he gets everything that is due 
him. In extreme cases—of which 
the mortgage 
concern computes the service fee or 
interest differential on each individual 
loan twelve times a year. We believe 
this method is the most expensive 


there are quite a few 


way of determining the amount of 
servicing income. The time and effort 
spent by the mortgage concern in de- 
and posting the exact 
amount of servicing fees to be with- 
held on each loan is duplicated when 
the investor recalculates these figures 
to his satisfaction. For those following 
this system we hope that in the near 
future a change in thinking will take 
place. If circumstances dictate the 
use of this system, the next step in the 
right direction would be to permit 
servicing fees to be averaged through- 
out each year thereby remaining a 
constant amount for twelve months. 


termining 


Since he set up MBA's new Servicing and Accounting 
Department, Mr. McDonald has reviewed the servicing 
operations of more than 15 life companies. A few days 
ago he spoke before members of the Insurance Account- 
ing and Statistical Association telling them what he bad 
learned about the methods and procedures which the life 
companies use today. Just as bas been true with cor- 
respondents, some of the routines they use seem out of 
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By THOMAS E. McDONALD 


Director of Servicing and Accounting 


A second group computes their serv- 
ice fees on totals obtained from 
grouping loans with similar interest 
rates each time a remittance report is 
prepared. This method has definite 
advantages if either the volume of 
loans is large or remittance reports 
are required four or less times per 
month. 


The third group of correspondents, 
which is gradually increasing, remits 
gross interest and is subsequently re- 
imbursed by their investor for the 
amount of service fees due 
Most correspondents have no 
interest 


proper 
them. 
objection to remitting gross 
providing their service fees are re- 
mitted within a reasonable period. 
The principal advantage here of 
course, is that the amount of principal 
and interest remitted on each loan 
remains a constant amount for the 
life.of the loan as opposed to a vari- 
able amount when the service fee is 
withheld from each loan payment. 
Then too, investors with an IBM in- 
stallation, including the new calculat- 
ing punch and electronic calculator, 
compute the service fee and interest 
on the outstanding principal balance 
which operation is calculated and 
punched by the machines simultane- 
ously. In general, the life company 
can prepare an itemized statement of 
these fees mechanically with no extra 
work whereas for the correspondent 
this is often a very costly operation. 


date when com 


alike. 


One investor on the 20th of each 
month submits three copies of a trial 
balance on which is reflected loans 
owned by them described by number, 
date and amount due. They requested 
the servicing agent on the 7th and 
15th of the month to remit gross in- 
terest and principal payments indi- 
cated on the trial balance plus new 
loans—less paid-offs. No remittance 
report was necessary—only a copy of 
the trial balance with a check cover- 
ing those loans on which collections 
had been made. 


One Company's Experience 

A large life company recently de- 
cided to change the methods employed 
in processing monthly mortgage col- 
lections from loan correspondents. A 
year previously, this company had 
five full-time employees, whose job 
consisted of verifying the accuracy 
of remittance reports, including the 
interest differential withheld. The 
company decided that the salaries, 
equipment and space, costing in ex- 
cess of $20,000 per year, was too ex- 
pensive to check pennies, with the 
result that this operation was elim- 
inated. 

This company has an elaborate 
IBM system, but only recently began 
embracing operations in the mortgage 
loan department. A remittance report 
received from a loan correspondent 
was given to a clerk, who pulled from 
her files one IBM card for each pay- 





red with more modern systems which 
have been found practicable. For instance, Te com panies 
are more and more turning to the practice o 

receipts for premiums paid but still insist that they be 
sent for mortgage 
found in present-day servicing of the life companies 
should be of equal interest to company and corres pondent 


not sending 


yments. What Mr. McDonald bas 
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ment reflected on the remittance re- 
port. The IBM cards had been pre- 
punched for three months in advance 
with pertinent information including 
due dates and amounts due. Upon re- 
ceipt of the remittance report and 
IBM payment cards, a key punch 
operator then punched the dates and 
amounts paid in the cards. Her work 
was then immediately verified by 
another machine operator. 

Thus, the present practice requir- 
ing five girls pulling cards, seven girls 
key-punching and four girls verifying 
their work is once again under surveil- 
lance, with possibilities that this oper- 
ation will be eliminated this year. It 
is contemplated that full use be made 
of their IBM equipment, to predeter- 
mine amounts due three months in 
advance on monthly payment cards. 
These cards covering three months 
would be mailed to loan correspond- 
ents, with instructions that they 
should be returned upon receipt of 
payment from the mortgagor. Thus, 
the IBM monthly cards, 
with an adding machine tape and a 
check for the net amount remitted, 
would replace the remittance report. 


pay ment 


Other insurance companies feel the 
automatic prepunching of informa- 
tion into monthly payment cards that 
in many cases have to be corrected 
or destroyed, plus the manual card 
pulling operation is too expensive. 
Instead they manually key-punch in- 
formation directly from the remit- 
reports, which operation of 
course, inherits certain disadvantages. 
Many times incorrect information on 
the remittance report in addition to 


tance 


‘LAND TITLE’ 


SERVICE 
COVERS 


errors in key-punching have to be 
reconciled each day. 

Another insurance company prede- 
termines gross interest and principal 
due for one year in advance and si- 
multaneously in the same operation 
prepares yearly amortization sched- 
ules. Their loan correspondents upon 
receiving these amortization schedules 
are instructed to remit in accordance 
therewith. This organization is well 
aware of the fact that principal bal- 
ances, interest and service fees do not 
have to be copied from the FHA 
schedules but can be precalculated 
and prepunched automatically by ma- 
chines. 


Standardization Needed 
Two Eastern organizations have 
been very successful in experimenting 
with a system whereby they keep no 
detailed records on loans owned by 
them, placing the full bookkeeping 
responsibility upon the shoulders of 
their servicing correspondents. They 
are primarily concerned with controls 
only. Monthly their agents are re- 
quested to submit a statement of ar- 
rears, statement of pre-payments and 
a detailed list of loans by principal 
balances. In addition to the monthly 
trial balance, the agent is requested to 
submit a reconciliation of the total 
unpaid principal balances grouped by 
interest rates. 

Regardless of the 
plated changes of accounting proce- 
dures and systems, it appears monthly 
mortgage collections will be reported 
on a remittance sheet for a long time 
It then becomes apparent 


many contem- 


to come. 
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that a uniform or standard remittance 
report for the mortgage industry 
would result in substantial savings 
and a greater peace of mind for the 
investor and the loan correspondent 
alike. 

Many life companies have felt the 
need for maintaining a pre-audit de- 
partment whose function is to locate 
and correct errors on remittance re- 
ports. It seems that the most common 
complaints are illegibility, incorrect 
and omitted loan numbers, incorrect 
payment dates and amounts, etc. Care- 
less work should be brought to the 
attention of loan correspondents who 
would immediately improve if they 
were familiar with the problems these 
errors create. 

There has been a tremendous move- 
ment in recent years as to retention 
of hazard insurance policies by loan 
correspondents. Almost every month 
in the past two years another insur- 
ance company has decided to return 
the hazard policies and accept a cer- 
tificate of insurance from their servic- 
ing agent. The certificate of insurance 
should be a permanent one for the 
life of the loan. In every instance 
that I know of, the insurance com- 
pany has been happy to make the 
change because of the savings effected 
by a reduction in personnel, records, 
correspondence and filing space. 

Life companies are beginning to 
give greater latitude in handling in- 
surance claims. It makes everyone 
happy to eliminate the questionable 
method requiring correspondence and 
records for the processing of nuisance 


claims. However when a claim is filed 
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in excess of $250 or $300 life compa- 
nies have a right to be well informed 
as to all details. 

Many insurance companies are still 
insisting that paid real estate tax bills 
be submitted to them for their inspec- 
tion and, in some cases, retention. It 
appears there is a trend on the part of 
life companies to accept the word of 
their loan correspondents in the form 
of a blanket certificate that taxes have 
been paid. Experience has proven 
that both parties to the servicing con- 
tract benefit from this arrangement. 

Here is a situation we found rather 
frequently in visiting the offices of 
some of the larger life companies, es- 
pecially those highly departmental- 
ized. We asked Jim, the “in charge” 
man of servicing loans, if he wouldn’t 
give the answers to a number of ques- 
tions with respect to his tax depart- 
ment. He commented, “Mac, Elmer 
is the head of the tax department, has 
been with us twenty-five years and is 
a very reliable employee—-he never 
bothers me and I don’t bother him 
with the result that I answer 
one question; you'll have to ask him.” 


can’t 


Jim being an excitable person, was 
not asked what would happen if 
Elmer dropped dead. We all can ap- 
preciate of course, that the surprise, 
if it does come, will prove very ex- 
pensive. 

For those life companies which are 
servicing loans direct, the mailing of 
notices and receipts to mortgagors is 
an unnecessary expense. It is difficult 
to understand why the mortgage in- 
dustry has to lag behind the times. 
Most public utilities do not issue re- 
ceipts except for cash payments. Many 
life insurance companies are no longer 
issuing receipts for premiums paid on 
life insurance policies. Yet, in a few 
cases, we found the same insurance 
companies following this practice in 
their insurance department, still 
mailed notices and receipts in their 
mortgage department on loans serv- 
iced direct. 

I should also like to include pass- 
books—or should I say passé books? 
Many banks now refuse to enter de- 
posits in passbooks used in connection 
with checking accounts. They, too, 
found it an expensive way to do busi- 
ness. 

It appears the most practical method 
in acquiring a loan would be to pur- 
chase the accrued interest similar to 
a bond purchase which is contrary to 
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the present practice of juggling who 
gets how much of the first month’s 
interest. This change will reduce cor- 
respondence and result in a more 
satisfactory arrangement for both the 
investor and loan correspondent. 


Ideas for the Future 


It becomes increasingly apparent 
that there is a definite trend on the 
part of large institutional investors to 
reduce their detailed bookkeeping 
methods. Maybe we should think seri- 
ously about doing away with posting 
monthly payments to individual mort- 
gage loan history cards. This posting 
is an expensive operation and in many 
cases a needless duplication of effort. 
Without discussing individual systems, 
let’s approach it from a_ practical 
viewpoint. Delinquency is the prin- 
cipal reason for transfer posting pay- 
ments to individual loan ledger cards. 
If the loans owned by life companies 
were as much as 10 per cent delin- 
quent, it means that 90 per cent of 
the transfer posting effort is expended 
needlessly. 

If loan correspondents are doing a 
good job handling delinquents, are 
frequent detailed reports and related 
correspondence necessary? Many life 
companies have always thought so, to 
the extent of setting up a department 
whose principal function is to assume 
the responsibility of handling delin- 
quencies and foreclosures. The servic- 
ing contract states this is a function 
of the mortgage concern. Is it not 
one of the things they are being paid 
for doing? 

Life companies in most instances 
require that the borrower’s insurance 
and tax funds be deposited in a sep- 
arate bank account in their names. 
Still others require that these cus- 





todial funds be transferred directly to 
their home offices. With respect to 
your small outlets — mortgage con- 
cerns servicing only a few of your 
loans—is it still necessary that you 
adhere to this practice? Would it not 
be advisable to permit the co-min- 
gling of trust funds with those of 
other investors? This arrangement 
simplifies the loan correspondents de- 
posit procedure and improves the dis- 
position of the local bank cashier. 
Your risks are reduced to a minimum 
if; the borrower’s trust funds are de- 
posited in a bank insured by the 
FDIC, the bank account is designated 
of a custodial nature and the mort- 
gage concern is required to carry a 
blanket fidelity bond. 

Many mortgage firms feel 
monthly reports and requests for 
monthly trial balances of escrow funds 
are expensive. They especially feel so 
when an independent firm of certified 
public accountants makes their annual 
audit in addition to the visit of your 
traveling auditor. Possibly some de- 
tailed requirements could be relaxed 
without sacrificing accuracy or con- 
trol. 


Most important of all, the means 
of improving situations that on the 
surface appear to be strained, is for 
life companies to become well ac- 
quainted with their correspondents. 
In many instances they do not know 
what is exactly required of them and 
are totally ignorant of the problems 
confronting the life companies. The 
biggest factor in reducing servicing 
costs is to understand each other’s 
problems and work in close coopera- 
tion toward achieving this goal. The 
most important thing is not what we 
have done in the past, but what we 
plan to do in the future. 


your 


IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND AND VICINITY 


Lawyers Title Insurance 
Corporation 


(RICHMOND, VIRGINIA) 
REPRESENTED BY 


Real Estate Title Company 


INCORPORATED 


Lexington 3212-13 


Keyser Building 
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Left, the exterior and, right, the desk at the entrance of the Lon Worth Crow office 


Miami Version of a Modern 
Mortgage Loan Office 


{nother stop in our nationwide tour studying developments in office layout 


HE quarters of the Lon 

Worth Crow Company in Miami 
again illustrate several of the signifi- 
cant current developments we’ve seen 
in this series on modern mortgage 
loan offices over the country. In 
previous glimpses into new office lay- 
outs in Irvington, N. J., Philadelphia, 
Ft. Worth, Wichita, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Chicago, Detroit, Birmingham 
and elsewhere, we noted that when it 
can be done, today’s mortgage loan 
operation is getting into its own build- 
ing. Preferably it’s a one-story affair, 
functionalized for efficiency and every 
modern convenience and gadget to 
please the customer. We also noted 
that these loan offices weren’t afraid 
to get out of the congested central 
areas of their communities—and none 
seemed to regret it. 

Here we get a glimpse of the new 
Lon Worth Crow quarters; and it 
seems to be a continuation of the 
trend already observed in our cross- 
country tour. 


new 


Lon Worth Crow moved away from 


Below, the office layout. Right foreground, mortgage depart- 
ment with plat book counter and closing department in rear. 


the congestion of downtown traffic 
and did not suffer in the process. In 
fact, says Lon Worth Crow, Jr., vice 
president, the location has proved 
extremely popular with mortgagors. 
“Contrary to expectations, we received 
more across-the-counter payments in 
our new location than we did when 
we were in a downtown building.” 
The new quarters are modern, but 
not over-done. The firm had the idea 
that it just wasn’t good business to 
strive for too much of a display. The 
building itself is 70 feet wide by 100 
deep on a plot with a frontage of 150 
by 140 deep. Thus, a paved parking 
area of more than 12,000 square feet 
is secured—and, as we have seen in 
previous inspection of new offices- 
this is proving most important. While 
the building is about eight blocks from 
the center of Miami, it is on a thor- 
oughfare with easy access from all 
parts of the county without the neces- 
sity of going through the congested 
central business area. It is one story, 
completely air-conditioned, with re- 
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cessed fluorescent lights and acoustical 
ceiling. 

The company made every effort 
to develop a layout which would per- 
mit a free and easy flow of business 
through the office and achieve maxi- 
mum efficiency (see floor plan). Lon 
Worth Crow is both a mortgage com- 
pany and an insurance company; 
thus, the insurance end was placed on 
one side and the mortgage part and 
affiliated services on the other. But 
there is no hard division and the co- 
ordination between the two sections 
is easy. For instance, the plat book 
counter is so located that it is equally 
convenient to mortgage, real estate 
and closing departments. Files, 
stead of being placed off by them- 
selves, are right where everyone can 
get at them. Accounting, with its 
bookkeeping machines, is entirely en- 
closed to give privacy and confine the 
The firm, like all the others 


in- 


noise. 
we've seen, didn’t forget the em- 
ployees. The new building contains 


a lounge for relaxation. 

















COMPETITION FROM COMMON STOCKS 


ORTGAGES are faced with in- 

creased competition from bonds 

and they could also face it from 
common stocks. 

Recent action of the New York 
legislature permitting life companies 
in that state to make limited invest- 
ments in common stocks could—but 
won't right now anyway—open a big 
new field for investments. And it 
could mean even more competition 
for mortgages. 

Under the amendment, 
only 58 per cent of listed common 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change are eligible. A dividend test 
will require an annual dividend pay- 
ment of 4 per cent on the par value, 
or original sales price, of the stock 
for 10 years preceding acquisition by 
the insurance company. If no more 
than 0.1 per cent of a company’s 
assets are in one issue, it may hold up 
per cent of that corporation’s 
No other state is 
per 


however, 


to 2 
outstanding shares. 
as strict about diversification; | 
cent of an insurance company’s hold- 
ings in any one issue, being the most 
rigid limitation. 

The yield on insurance company 
investments dropped below 3 per cent 
in recent years and came back just 
above that figure in 1949, and was 
estimated as between 3.10 and 3.15 
per cent last year. 

The Life Insurance Association of 
America has estimated the net cost 
of straight life insurance could be cut 
by 10 per cent if the companies could 
raise the average yield on their in- 
vestments to 4 per cent. 

Seeking an increased yield, life in- 
surance companies have sold large 
blocks of their holdings in low-paying 
government securities and invested 
heavily in mortgages and _ business 
loans. Total holdings of business se- 
curities topped $25,000,000,000 last 
year. Nearly $2,000,000,000 was in- 
vested in stocks, but less than $50,- 
000,000 in common stocks. 

Investments in mortgages rose to 
$16,000,000,000, while government 
security holdings dropped to $13,000,- 
000,000. 


But at the moment—with the Dow 


Jones industrial average about 261 
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The life companies can now buy them 
in New York and while they won’t be 
rushing in to do so right away, it 
may mean another investment competitor 


there isn’t likely to be too much ac- 
tivity in stocks. 


Can’t Buy Very Many 

The maximum amount of common 
stocks that could be purchased, if all 
New York companies invested to the 
maximum, would be equivalent to 
only about one-third of the year’s 
increase in assets during the first year 
and probably not much over 2 per 
cent of the annual rise in assets each 
year after that. 

New York companies will be al- 
lowed common stock investments up 
to 3 per cent of admitted assets, or 
one-third of surplus, whichever is the 
smaller. Based on December 31, 1948, 
figures, only seven of the 22 New 
York companies could have used the 
3 per cent asset limit. Under the 
new law, 1948 assets available for 
investment in Metropolitan  Life’s 
common stock would have been $178 
million, or $95.8 million less than if 
the 3 per cent assets figure could be 
used. With surplus providing the limit 
in most cases, the potential holdings 
of common stocks by these companies 
at the beginning of 1949 would have 
totaled $427 million, or only 2 per cent 
of admitted assets. 

To be qualified, the stocks must 
have a performance record of earn- 
ings. Amounts invested are limited 


both in relation to the assets of the 
insurance company and the total cap- 
italization of the corporation whose 
securities are acquired. 

If all New York life insuranc com- 
panies decided to start investing in 
common stocks, it would mean that 
they could now acquire over $500,- 
006,000 of such securities, based on 
current assets and surplus. Some com- 
panies have already announced that 
they are not at the present time in- 
terested in this type of investment. 

While the change is in the New 
York law and concerns directly the 
life companies having home offices in 
that state, its effect could be felt 
throughout the country in all out of 
state companies which do a New York 
business. 

Under the old New York statute, 
not only were New York companies 
prohibited from owning common 
stocks, but companies of other states 
wishing to do business in New York 
were required to show evidence of 
substantial compliance with the New 
York provisions. 


Only Nine Prohibit 


Adoption of the common stock pro- 
vision in New York makes it the 34th 
state permitting such investments di- 
rectly, with five others permitting it 
by implication as no mention is made 
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of such investments in their laws. The 
only states not now permitting com- 
mon stock investments by life insur- 
ance companies are Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma and 
Wyoming. 

It is estimated that the out of state 
companies whose common stock hold- 
ings could be increased in consequence 
of the change could add up to $300,- 
000,000 of common stocks to their 
holdings. 

The life companies already have in 
excess of $500,000,000 invested in 
common stocks. As recently as 1945, 
common stock holdings of the life 
companies were only about $180,000,- 
000. 

There has been extensive life in- 
surance company experience with 
common stocks. Just over a year ago, 
209 life companies held $372,000,000 
of such securities, averaging 1.34 per 
cent of their assets. In some cases, 
mostly the smaller companies, the 
common stocks accounted for 10 per 
cent or more of assets. Earnings on 
these shares ran well over average 
earning rates on total investments. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
lists 669 issues that have paid divi- 
dends for 10 years or more, and 300 
that have paid for 20 years or better. 


Last year 930 of the 1,039 common 
stock issues listed paid $5.4 billion in 
cash dividends, with the average yield 
6.7 per cent, based on year-end stock 
prices. 

This yield is naturally inviting to all 
investors. 

The motivation for the New York 
legislation was based on the recogni- 
tion that most life companies find 





FOR SALE: BURROUGHS 
CLASS 78 TYPEWRITING 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


With these Features: 18” Carriage; Standard 
Typewriter Keyboard; One Crossfooter and 6 
Register; Capacity: Crossfooter—99,999,999.99 ; 
Each Register—99,999,999.99; Automatic Regis- 
ter Trip—Manual Register Return; Carriage Re- 
turn Key; Palm Tab; Space, Non-space, and 
Tab Motor Bars; Direct Subtraction in Cross- 
footer and each Register; Automatic Addition 
(Carriage Controlled) in both Crossfooter and 
Registers; Automatic Subtraction (Carriage Con- 
trolled) from Crossfooter; 10 Keyboard Comput- 
ing Keys. 

Control Keys: Crossfooter and Register Sub- 
tract, Non Subtract, Non Add, Crossfooter Sub- 
tract, Register Subtract, Sub-Total, Credit 
Balance, Balance, Register Total and Add 
Crossfooter. One Control Bar and one Form 
Heading Holder Included; has been maintained 
under Burroughs Service Contract. 


For details Write 0. C. Nugent, Jr. 
THE NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
National Bidg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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themselves in an investment squeeze. 
Obligated to make a certain interest 
return on policy contracts, companies 
have reached for housing develop- 
ments and other long-term real estate 
investments. 

Investment officers of the large 
companies say they will take their 
time in changing present policies of 
disposing of surplus funds. Others 
insist they have no intention of buy- 
ing common stocks and rushing head- 
long into new adventures. 

So, at the moment, the develop- 
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New Orleans 





ment in New York is little more than 
a tremendous possibility for the fu- 
ture. The drastic change in govern- 
ment monetary policy has, as mort- 
gage men know, frozen government 
bonds in their portfolio. To sell, 
means a loss and the institutions don’t 
like to contemplate that. Right now, 
with some attractive opportunities 
open in the bond market, the com- 
mon stock lure for the New York 
companies is not too inviting. But the 
permission is there when the compa- 
nies want to go into common stocks. 


INTERESTED? 


V4 e seek an additional outlet for our commer- 


cial mortgage loans—with or without servicing—return- 


ing 414% to 5%. 


Inquiries invited from institutions 


interested in lending in this progressive greater Syracuse 


area. 


JACKSON M. 
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BA’s 38th annual convention 
. first for the West Coast and the 
last one outside Chicago until 1955 
is building up into quite a big affair 
Attendance, based advance 


hotel reservations, might exceed any- 


upon 


thing yet seen which would be sur- 
prising considering the distance some 
But that doesn’t 
because the 


members will travel. 
bother 
reservations are 


seem to anyone 


advance coming 
about as heavily from the East as else- 
where. At the moment, most impor- 
tant things to remember about the 
1951 Conventions are: 

>> Process that hotel reservation fast 
if you haven’t already 

>> Shortly, when you get our ad- 
blank, put that 
night through too. (You'll want to be 


shown on the advance list printed in 


vance registration 


the program 
>> Bringing the wife along this year? 
This is the year 


lots to 


if not, why not? 
for a Convention trip for her 
do and see. 

>> The Convention this year is four 


days instead of three, but the program 





ADVANCE REGISTRATIONS FOR SAN FRANCISCO POINT 
TO ONE OF LARGEST CONVENTIONS MBA HAS HELD 


a 


is spaced out giving you plenty of 
time for other things outside the seri- 
ous business at hand. 


>> Plan well in advance all the things 
you wish to do and see while you’re 
West—and they’re legion of course as 
you don’t have to be told. 
>»? And if you intend to be aboard 
MBA’s special train leaving Chicago, 
September 7, act immediately. Rea- 
son: see story this issue. 

What MBA has for you this year is 
a four-day meeting with the opening 
general Tuesday afternoon, 
September 11, then a servicing session 
next morning with Wednesday after- 
noon open (Idea is to try at least to 
concentrate as many of the private 
receptions and social affairs into 
Wednesday afternoon and night.) We 
proceed with the Convention Thurs- 
day morning with another general ses- 
sion. Then Thursday afternoon 
another servicing session and Friday 
morning another general session. Fri- 
day afternoon is the first meeting for 
the new board of governors and the 
third servicing session. 


session 
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MBA headquarters hotels, (1 and 2) the 
Mark Hopkins and Fairmont atop fashion- 
able Nob Hill. San Francisco, among its 
other charms, is a city of many beautiful 
hotels. Stepping out of either the Mark 
Hopkins or Fairmont, here’s a view you'll 
see (3) as you climb aboard one of San 
Francisco’s fascinating cable cars—certainly 
the most interesting transportation any- 
where. Back in 1873, the world’s first cable 
car was tried out in San Francisco and 






After that, you’re on your own. A 
great many members we know will be 
taking off for various points in the 
West. The big group will take the 
homeward-bound trip on the MBA 
special train, some going the Southern 
route to Los Angeles, Yosemite and 
Grand Canyon and others returning 
via the Pacific Northwest, Seattle, 
Grand Coulee and British Columbia. 
Whichever way you’re headed, a won- 
derful trip is in store. 

There’s one more group so far un- 
accounted for—those fortunates who 
will be taking off via plane for Hawaii 
in the MBA tour to the islands. 


Gateway to the Far East. San Francisco 
is an impressive city from the air (1) or 
from just about any point you happen to 
be. It’s a city of bridges and here (2) is 
the San Francisco-Oakland bridge, 7 miles 
long with the colorful waterfront in the 





they’ve been used ever since—and the 
natives intend to see that the city keeps on 
using them. They’re held by a heavy wire 
rope running beneath the street and with 
their clanging bells provide an experience 
no one forgets. Something else no MBA 
member should miss—picturesque, colorful 
Cliff House (4) perched on the edge of 
a cliff on the Pacific. Out beyond are rocks 
with seals frolicking about. It’s another 
must on your Convention trip. 


YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION 
SHCULD BE IN AT ONCE 


F YOU’VE neglected to process 

your request for hotel reservation at 
the San Francisco Convention, better 
hurry. Advance reservations have been 
the heaviest on record this early; and 
while we have adequate accommoda- 
tions for all who will attend, they are 
scattered among many hotels. One 
thing to remember is that San Fran- 
cisco has some of the finest hotels in 
the world; but most of them are 
medium-size, which means that our 


distance. Another sight (3) is renowned 
Telegraph Hill looking out over Alcatraz 
to the Marin County shore. Another must 
is Fisherman’s Wharf (4) with its unusual 
cafes, bustling fishing activities and the un- 
mistakable smell of the sea. 


T. S. PETERSON, STANDARD OIL OF CALIF., AND A.'N. 


KEMP, PACIFIC MUTUAL, TO ADDRESS THE CONVENTION 


S. PETERSON, president of the 
¢ Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, and one of the nation’s lead- 
ing business men, and A. N. Kemp, 


group will be all over the city. With 
one or two exceptions, each of these 
MBA hotels is not far from the Mark 
Hopkins and Fairmont on Nob Hill. 
So, if you’re in another hotel you'll 
find it most convenient to get back 
and forth—in fact, on those cable 
cars you'll find it a lot of fun. 

We’re principally at the Mark Hop- 
kins, Fairmont, Sir Francis Drake, 
St. Francis, Huntington, Palace, Clift, 
Whitcomb and Drake-Wiltshire. Suites 
have been a more difficult problem 
than ever before—there were just not 
enough to satisfy even a fourth of the 
demand. 





So, once again, get that hotel reser- 
vation in fast. Write or wire Mort- 
gage Bankers Association Housing 
Bureau, 200 Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco 2. 


chairman of the board of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, and former directing head 
of American Airlines, will be among 
the principal speakers members will 
hear at the San Francisco Conven- 
tion. Mr. Peterson will speak on Gov- 
ernment Regulation and Free Enter- 
prise and Mr. Kemp on Trackless 
Transportation and Free Enterprise. 


Others who have accepted the As- 
sociation’s invitation to speak include 
W. A. Clarke, consultant to the Office 
of Real Estate Credit, Federal Reserve 
Board; Raymond M. Foley, HHFA 
Administrator; FHA Commissioner 
Franklin D. Richards; T. B. King of 
the VA’s loan guaranty service; and 
William A. Marcus, senior vice presi- 
dent, American Trust Company, and 
convention chairman. In coming 
weeks additional announcements about 
the program will be coming your way 
so watch for them. 

The program is being arranged 
with the cooperation of members 
of the Northern California Mortgage 
Bankers Association. 

















OR the first time in MBA con- 

vention history, members have an 
opportunity to get together with other 
members for a tour of some of the 
most beautiful and colorful sections 
of the country. It’s on the big MBA 
special train leaving Chicago Friday 
morning at 11, September 7, over the 
Burlington-Denver Rio Grande- 
Western Pacific lines taking the most 
scenic route to the Coast. Included 
is the Royal Gorge, Colorado Rockies, 
tour of Salt Lake City, two hour stop 
at an old-time Elko, 
Nevada for a go at the wheels, beau- 
tiful Feather River Canyon and lots 


more. 


western town, 


That’s going out. Coming back you 
have two choices—the Southern route 
Tour A) via Yosemite, Los Angeles 
and Grand Canyon; or the Northern 
Tour B) via Seattle, Portland, 
B. C. and Grand Coulee. 


route 
Victoria 


All this is described in detail in a 


special folder which every member 
should have seen. If you haven't, 
better let us know because it is an 


opportunity you should carefully con- 
sider—particularly when you realize 
that could acting alone, 
crowd into a western trip nearly so 
much as this 
short time. 


you not, 


tour offers in such a 


Secretary Patterson has _ written 
members that if they their 
tickets now they will avoid the pro- 


posed 10 per cent increase in fares to 


pay for 


California. Difference in cost for 


round trip fares, Chicago to San 
Francisco are: 
Tour “A” $153.18 
Present rate 140.01 
Saving $ 13.17 





COME ABOARD MBA’S BIG SPECIAL TRAIN TO SAN 
FRANCISCO FOR COLORFUL SCENIC TOUR OF WEST 


Tour “B” ... $144.56 
Present rate 131.39 
Saving .$ 18.17 


The increase in fares is proposed 
for June | so immediate action is 
necessary. 

For all information and reserva- 
tions on the train, write W. M. Molo- 
ney, GAPD, Burlington Route, 105 
West Adams Street, Chicago 3. 

There’s plenty of action all over 
the country in other special trans- 
portation arrangements. In Detroit, 
Lawrence C. Diebel, convention chair- 
man of the Detroit MBA, is contact- 
ing members as to the prospects for 
organizing a special Detroit train. It 
would take 165 first-class fares; but 
since Detroit mortgage 
ways right at the top when it comes 
to attending MBA meetings and since 
more ladies will be going this year, 
the goal probably can be reached. 

Texas members looking into 
the possibilities of hooking on special 
cars; in Philadelphia, a group is mak- 
ing special arrangements to go via the 
Northern Canadian route. Before we 
get through, there will be others. So 
going to the Convention this year 
seems likely to be quite an experience 


men are al- 


are 


in itself. 


MORE LADIES THAN EVER 
ARE CONVENTION BOUND 


S MIGHT have been expected, 


MBA’s San Francisco convention 


When night falls, San Francisco is as gay 
and colorful as any city im the country, 
whether you’re just watching it from the 
Top of the Mark or visiting the many 
places there are to see after dark. Right, 
you'll want to go down to Fisherman’s 
Wharf and see the boats come in—with fish. 
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IT'S 11TH YEAR FOR MBA 
EXHIBIT; LOTS TO LOOK AT 


HE 11th annual edition of MBA’s 

Exhibit of Building, Industry and 
Services will be held in the Room of 
the Dons in the Mark Hopkins run- 
ning concurrently with the Conven- 
tion during the four days. Not as 
large as in recent previous years be- 
cause of space limitations, the par- 
ticipating exhibitors will, however, 
feature a wide range of products and 
services of direct interest to the mort- 
gage lender and investor. 

Companies participating include 
General Electric Co., Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company, Crane Co., Stern, 
Lauer & Co., York Tabulating Service, 
Inc., Paramount Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Investors Diversified Services, 
Inc., National Cash Register Com- 
pany and Financial Publishing Com- 
pany. 


The Room of the Dons adjoins the 
ballroom where the sessions will be 
held and members will find it con- 
venient to inspect all exhibits care- 
fully. Registration will be in the 
exhibit hall. 


has appealed to the ladies more than 
any other in the past. So far, nearly 
500 ladies have reservations. A pro- 
gram of ladies entertainment is being 
planned and it’s sure to interest every 
one of them. San Francisco is a color- 
ful, cosmopolitan city, more like New 
York than any other as far as fine 
shops, beautiful parks and other at- 
tractions that always intrigue the dis- 
taff side. 

Ladies are welcome to attend and 
the more the better. If you haven’t 
thought about taking the lady of the 
house to the Convention, this is the 
year to do it. 
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THESE WILL BE ALONG ON 
MBA SPECIAL TRAIN WEST 


NYONE taking a trip West would 

not likely include as many sights 
into such a short time as he will get 
aboard MBA’s Special Train. Reason: 
our tour is tailor-made to include just 
as much as possible in the briefest 
time. Equally important is the group 
who will be aboard. Here are some 
who have already made reservations 
on the MBA Special Train and who 
you'll be seeing a lot of if you also 
come along. 


Mr. and Mrs. George C. Johnson and 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Marck, The Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank M. Whiteman, Summit Mortgage 
Co., Akron; Carl C. Mullen, The Colum- 
bian National Life Insurance Co., Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Godden and Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Small, Godden and Small, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. G. V. 
Scott and Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Lee, Law- 
yers Title Insurance Corp., Richmond; 
Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Leinbach, Jr., Winston 
Salem, N. C.; Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Carll, 
Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. Delmar R. 
Beaumont, Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Waterfield, Water- 
field Mortgage Co., Ft. Wayne; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Haynes, Third National Co., 
Nashville; Mr. and Mrs. G. Calvert Bowie 
and Mr. and Mrs. Philip S. Bowie, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Ward J. 
Gauntlett and Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. Kelly, 
Sharon Mortgage Co., Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Pence, Pence In- 
vestment Co., Louisville; Mr. and Mrs. 
Granville H. Beever, Sharon, Mass.; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. L. King, Boss and Phelps 
Mortgage Co., Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank S. Bell, B. F. Saul Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Renard and Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Snyder, The Greater New 
York Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon M. Burlingame, The 
Bryn Mawr Trust Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa.; 
Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Benham, Benham 
Mortgage Co., San Antonio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan C. Crane and Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Belding, Land Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co., Cleveland; Mr. 
and Mrs. L. C. Pfefferkorn, Winston 
Salem, N. C.; Robert F. Evans and Stan- 
yarne Burrows, The Volunteer State Life 
Insurance Co., Chattanooga; John A. 
Gilliland, Knight, Orr & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Hendricks, Com- 
monwealth Life Insurance Co., Louisville ; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Dykema, The National 
Lumbermans Bank, Muskegon; Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert L. Lubs, Carolina National 
Insurance Co., Charleston, N. C., Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Knight and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gunby Gibbons, Eugene Knight, Inc., 
Tampa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jay I. Kislak and Mr. and 
Mrs. Julius I. Kislak, Newark; Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Van Berschot, Continental Assur- 
ance Co., Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Fowler, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Townsend, First 
Mortgage Corp., Philadelphia; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Netherton, Kellelring Netherton 
Co., Louisville; Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Keel- 
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WILLIAM A. MARCUS IS 
CONVENTION CHAIRMAN 


ILLIAM A. MARCUS, senior 

vice president of the American 
Trust Company, San Francisco and 
one of the most prominent bankers in 
the country, has been named by Pres- 
ident Milton T. MacDonald as con- 
vention chairman. He will direct the 
general convention activities and will 
address the meeting at the opening 
session. Assisting him in arrangements 
will be members of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Mortgage Bankers Association, 
headed this year by Willis R. Bryant, 
assistant vice president of Mr. Mar- 
cus’ institution. 

Committees for reception, enter- 
tainment, ladies’ entertainment and 
other activities are being named. The 
Northern California MBA is an active 
local association and has been work- 
ing for more than a year on our Con- 
vention arrangements. 


ing, Louisville; Mr. and Mrs. Marvin A. 
Reynolds, Merchants National Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Atwood, Mankato, 
Minn.; W. L. Leighly, Dovenmuehle, Inc., 


Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Elliott, 
Great West Life Assurance Co., Winni- 
peg; Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Ware, Jr., 
Grenshaw, Hansell, Ware & Brandon, 
Atlanta; Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Bryan, 
Provident Life and Accident Ins. Co., 
Chattanooga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Reynolds, 


Merchants National Bank, Chicago; Mr. 
and Mrs. John Dane, and Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dane, Jr., Dane & Northrop, New 
Orleans; Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Nelson, 
Paramount Fire Ins. Co., Minneapolis; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Pardoe, National 
Savings & Trust Co., Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Northrop, A. K. 
Northrop, Jr., and Jerry Northrop, Dane 
& Northrop, New Orleans. 

This is of course not all who will be 
aboard and an additional list will 
appear in these pages later. Besides 
the saving in cost, there is the matter 
of securing just the type of accommo- 
dations you wish—another reason for 


acting promptly. 


LOANS TO 


HOSPITALS * CHURCHES * SCHOOLS 


COMMISSIONS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


B. C. ZIEGLER 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 


Chicago Office: 39 South La Salle Street 



























































San Francisco’s famed Chinatown, largest 
Chinese community outside Asia, every 
narrow street something different and al- 
ways interesting. It’s right at our Conven- 
tion headquarters’ front door, so you'll have 
plenty of time to take it in. Chinatown 
has its own post office, telephone exchange, 
schools, three temples, seven Christian 
churches, hotels, theaters and some of the 
most attractive cafes and night clubs you 
have ever visited. Don’t miss a bit of this 
mysterious oriental part of San Francisco. 




















AND 
COMPANY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE 





























J. R. Jones Willis Bryant 


SERVICING HAS LARGE 
ROLE AT CONVENTION 


Servicing will have a prominent 
place at MBA’s 38th annual Conven- 
tion and the program now being pre- 
pared by the Servicing Committee 
headed by William I. DeHuszar will 
principally concentrate on problems 
which have not been explored in pre- 
vious meetings. Thomas E. McDon- 
ald, MBA’s director of accounting and 
servicing, will speak and Mr. DeHus- 
zar will discuss methods by which 
servicing managers can achieve maxi- 
mum efficiency under conditions that 
exist today. Collections and delin- 
quencies will come in for a thorough 
appraisal with the experience of all 
different types of lenders given. Such 
related problems of securing and re- 
taining efficient personnel, hazard in- 
surance and cost accounting are sched- 
uled for the three complete sessions 
devoted to servicing in San Francisco. 


SOME WILL BE GOING 
TO HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


For many members, the close of 
the Convention means the start of 
another pleasant venture, an eight- 
day tour of Hawaii. It leaves San 
Francisco by United Airlines at 10:30 
Saturday morning, arriving in Hono- 
lulu at 6:15. The group will stay 
at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel on 
Waikiki Beach. Sunday is given over 
to the Beach, doing what you please 
and after that you'll see all there is 
to see on Oahu Island, the main 
island. That includes Pearl Harbor, 
Diamond Head, Koko Head, Hana- 
uma Bay and coconut plantations. 
Hawaii is one of the world’s great 
sights and this is the opportunity to 
see the islands in company with a 
congenial group of MBA members 
and their wives. You'll the 
whole week there, leaving by plane 


have 
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W. A. Clarke 


T. B. King 


Above some of those who will speak or 
ate i at the San Francisco 
Convention. 





Saturday morning at 9, arriving in 
San Francisco at 8 that evening. 

For all details of the tour and costs 
write A. G. Swope, Thos. Cook & 
Son, Inc., 37 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3. 


MBA MEMBERSHIP NOW 
AT AN ALL TIME PEAK 


So far in this Association year, 152 
new members have been admitted to 
MBA, bringing total membership to 
1553, Brown L. Whatley, membership 
chairman, announced. Particularly 
significant in the campaign this year 
is the large number of metropolitan 
banks which have joined. New Asso- 
ciation members include: 
CALIFORNIA, Alhambra, Escrow & Loan 

Service Co.; Riverside, Citizens National 

Trust & Savings Bank of Riverside, 

Security Investment Company of River- 





side; San Bernardino, The Greater West 
Co. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Equitable 
Life Insurance Company. 

FLORIDA, Miami, R. H. Whitney. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta, Etheridge & Vanne- 
man, Inc. 

ILLINOIS, Springfield, Leo J. Lutz. 

INDIANA, Fort Wayne, Industries Mort- 
gage and Investment Corp. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, Provident Sav- 
ings Bank of Baltimore. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Midwest Mortgage 
Service company. 


NEW YORK, Bronxville, Gerald F. Pace 


Associates, Inc.; New York, Meyer 
Schwartz; Peekskill, Peekskill Savings 
Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Cumberland, 
Cumberland County National Bank and 
Trust Company; Philadelphia, The 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville, Commerce Union 
Bank. 

TEXAS, Austin, Realty Mortgage Invest- 
ment Corp. of Austin; Corpus Christi, 
Tungate & Weller Investment Co., Inc.; 
Dallas, J. Herman Little Company, Na- 
tional Title & Abstract Co.; Fort Worth, 
Elliott & Waldron Title & Guaranty 
Co.; Houston, Houston Title Guaranty 
Company, Texas State Mortgage & 
Investment Co. 

VIRGINIA, Alexandria, R. L. Kane, Inc. 











115 Broadway 











F.H.A. INSURED MORTGAGES 


We execute orders for the purchase or sale of 


F.H.A. insured mortgages. 


THE McLEAN CORPORATION 


Mortgage Financing 


COrtlandt 7-4886 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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The Best SINGLE INVESTMENT 
You Can Make 


In Your Business— 
Attend MBA’s Seminars 


Swiftly-changing market condi- 
tions . . . buyers who are out of 
the market today, in tomorrow .. . 
the never-ending stream of gov- 
ernment regulations . . . laws af- 
fecting your business that are one 
thing today, something else before 
you become adjusted . . . premi- 
ums yesterday, a discount mar- 
ket today . . . these things and 
innumerable others are situations 
to be faced, decisions to be made, 
problems to be resolved . . . now. 


But don’t overlook the long 
term, to the years stretching ahead 
when your business will go on 
under the same changing condi- 
tions—what permanent long-term 
investment are you making in it 


now? 


Every mortgage lender or in- 
vestor should recognize that the 
best single investment he can 
make in his business is an invest- 
ment in people, those who are 
coming up and who will be mak- 
ing future decisions. 

That's why MBA says to its 
members: your best single invest- 
ment is one in knowledge, train- 
ing and practical experience for 
those who will carry the load. 
And that is what MBA makes it 
possible for you to do in its two 
educational courses— 


>> MORTGAGE BANKING 
SEMINAR, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, June 
18-22, 1951 


2? ADVANCED MORTGAGE 
BANKING SEMINAR, 
Northwestern University, 
Chicago, June 25-27, 1951 


Each is a concentrated course 
of instruction staffed by an excel- 


lent faculty, partly men from 
leading universities but mostly 
men from the most successful 
mortgage institutions in the coun- 
try. 

The Mortgage Banking Semi- 
nar is for everybody with a future 
in mortgages—the young man or 
woman just entering . . . or those 
with several years’ experience . . . 
or even—as has been proved— 
those with a wide background of 
experience. 

Every subject that goes into 
making a success in mortgage 
lending is there—appraising, un- 
derwriting, correspondent-investor 
relationship, closings, construction 
loans, law for the lender, govern- 
ment’s role, applications, etc. 

The Advanced Mortgage Bank- 
ing Seminar is conveniently sched- 
uled to follow the Seminar. It’s 
for everyone who attends this 
year and everyone who has at- 
tended the last four years. It takes 
the mortgage man or woman up 
into the more advanced lending 
operations, all the newer develop- 
ments of recent years, such as a 
comprehensive study of invest- 
ment policies of banks, life com- 
panies, mutual savings banks and 
savings and loans, new trends in 
financing such as purchase-lease 
deals and private placements, re- 
ductions in servicing costs, stand- 
ardization of procedures, com- 
munity development, etc. 


Each student who attends both 
courses and in addition completes 
a satisfactory paper on a selected 
topic will receive a Certificate of 
Completion from MBA — some- 
thing of tangible value in the 
future. 


The Seminar is five packed 
days of practical learning and the 
Advanced Seminar is three. Costs 
are moderate. Those who attend 
reside at Abbott Hall adjacent to 
Thorne Hall where the sessions 
are held. It’s right in Chicago’s 
front yard. 


Aside from the educational 
value, there is that valuable op- 
portunity to have your personnel 
get together with others in the 
same business, exchange views, 
mix with those who are carving 
similar careers for themselves. 


Why not decide today to make 
an investment in the future 
of your business through the 
Mortgage Banking Seminar and 
Advanced Mortgage Banking 
Seminar — the only educational 
opportunities offered to the mort- 
gage banking industry. Registra- 
tions are limited so write today 
for the booklets describing these 
two courses to Frank J. McCabe, 
Jr., director of education and re- 
search, Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, 111 West 
Washington street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 
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INSIDE MBA 





AUBREY M. COSTA NOMINEE FOR MBA PRESIDENT IN 
1951-52, BROWN L. WHATLEY FOR VICE PRESIDENT 


UBREY M. COSTA, president of 
the Southern Trust and Mort- 
gage Company of Dallas, and now 
MBA vice president, is the official 
nominee for MBA president for the 
1951-52 term to succeed President 
Milton T. MacDonald. Brown L. 
Whatley, president of Stockton, What- 
lay, Davin & Company of Jacksonville, 
Fla., is the nominee for vice president. 
Their nominations, submitted by the 
nominating committee at the regular 
Spring meeting of the board of gover- 
nors at Ponte Vedra, Fla., May 10, 
will head the complete roster of nom- 
inees to be presented at the annual 
election at the San Francisco Conven- 
tion. Members of the committee in- 
clude Allyn R. Cline, Houston, chair- 
man, G. Calvert Bowie, Washington, 
D. C., R. O. Deming, Jr., Oswego, 
Kan., Aksel Nielsen, Denver and E. 
R. Haley, Des Moines. 

Mr. Costa is a native Texan, born 
in Corsicana and educated in Texas 
schools. He began his business career 
with Magnolia Petroleum Company 
in that city, moving to Dallas in 1915. 
He served in the navy during the first 
World War and later became superin- 
tendent of the Ranger Refining and 
Pipe Line Company in Ranger and 
subsequently entered the oil industry 
for himself, operating in various Texas 
fields until 1924. 

In that year he and F. M. Love of 
Dallas organized the Southern Trust 
& Mortgage Company in Dallas of 


which Mr. Costa is now president 
and Mr. Love is chairman of the 
board. They also head the Love and 


well as 
the real estate operation of Love & 
Costa. 

Mr 


retary 


Costa Insurance Agency as 


Costa served four years as sec- 
and treasurer of the 
MBA and as president in 1939. 


Texas 


He 





MBA CALENDAR 











June 18-22, Fourth Annual Mortgage 
Banking Seminar, Northwestern 
University, Chicago. 


June 25-27, First Advanced Mortgage 
Banking Northwestern 
University, Chicago. 


Seminar, 


September 11-14, 38th Annual Con- 
vention, Mark Hopkins and Fair- 
mont Hotels, San Francisco. 
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has served as chairman on a long list 
of MBA committees and this year was 
chairman of the executive committee 
as well as vice president. For 1948-49, 
he was given the MBA Distinguished 
Service Award in recognition of hav- 


Brown L. Whatley 


ing performed the most outstanding 
service in behalf of the organization 
and industry during the year. He is 
a member of the Dallas Athletic Club 
and Lakewood Country Club in Dal- 
las. 

Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Com- 
pany, the firm headed by Mr. What- 
ley, is one of the largest mortgage 
banking houses in the country. It 
stands near the top in the 
of mortgage loan servicing handled 
by the firm. Mr. Whatley is also 
president of State Investment Com- 
pany and vice president of Telfair, 
Stockton & Company, affiliated com- 


volume 









panies. His company is the developer 
of a large number of outstanding 
residential sub-divisions. Mr. What- 
ley is a member of the Rotary Club 
of Jacksonville and a former presi- 
dent of the Jacksonville Real Estate 
Board and the Jacksonville Chamber 


of Commerce. He has been for a 
number of years regional vice presi- 
dent of the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the Ponte 
Vedra Club, the Florida Yacht Club, 
the Seminole Club and the San Jose 
Country Club. 


THESE WILL BE AT MBA 
JUNE MORTGAGE SEMINAR 


Advance registrations for the MBA 
Mortgage Banking Seminar in Chi- 
cago June 18-22 have been the largest 
this early since the course was be- 
gun. This is the one and only edu- 
cational or refresher course open 
to those engaged in mortgage lend- 
ing. Registrations are limited so if 
you or members of your staff con- 
template attending, prompt action is 
suggested. Registrations for the Mort- 
gage Banking Seminar include (a 
similar list for the Advanced course 
to follow is not available yet) : 

Vaughn J. Cook, Beverly Hills Securi- 
ties Co., Beverly Hills, California; Edward 
E. Emrich, The Title Guaranty Company, 
Denver; Raymond H. Schreiner, Western 
Securities Company, Denver; Maynard C. 
Bartram, Jr., Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford: Gerard Deneil, 
Allied Investment Corporation, Miami; 
James H. Snellings, American Fire and 
Casualty Company, Orlando. 

J. W. Tucker, Tucker & Branham, Inc., 
Orlando; James S. Peironnet, The First 
National Bank of Chicago; Joseph C. 
Sparesus, The First National Bank of 
Chicago; Lee S. Rosenblatt, H. F. Philips- 
born & Company, Chicago; Alan B. 
Fuller, The Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Co., Chicago; Robert H. Wil- 

(Continued page 26, column 2) 
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Other MBAs 


TEXAS MBA MEETING BIGGER THAN EVER 


RMED with State of Texas “pass- 
ports” and certificates of citizen- 
ship qualifying them as Temporary 
Texans, mortgage bankers and inves- 
tors from far corners of the country 


a western style party with costumes to 
match. National Life of Vermont 
gave another of its traditional maple 
syrup breakfasts and there were all 
the general trappings and hospitality 
associated with this largest of all mort- 


Angelo, and Ames L. Gill, San An- 
tonio, were named directors. 

Some of what the Texas conven. 
tioneers heard: 

Dr. Arthur A. Smith, vice president 
of the First National Bank of Dallas 


joined the native group in Ft. Worth 
for the 35th annual Convention of 
the Texas MBA. Always an eagerly 
awaited event, the Convention this 
year out-did those of the past in at- the 
tendance with more than 600 on 
hand. From rostrum and corridor, a 
principal topic was the changing char- 
acter of the mortgage market, with 
varying reports of what investors are 
likely to buy or not to buy in the 
days ahead. The lighter side of the 
a department in which 


affairs. 


Corpus Christi. 
Dallas, was 
treasurer. C. 
Convention 
the Texas group particularly special- 
izes—was well organized and included 


1. RETIRING TEXAS PRESIDENT WITH SOME OLKLA- 
HOMANS: W. R. Johnston, W. R. Johnston & Co., Inc., Okla- 
homa City; Fred L. Flynn, Flynn Investment Company, Harlingen, 
retiring Texas president; and Louis Freeze, W. R. Johnston & 
Co., Inc., Tulsa. 

2. PRESENT AND PAST MBA HEADS IN TEXAS: Owen 
M. Murray, Murray Investment Company, Dallas; MBA President 
Milton T. MacDonald, Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey 
City; Guy T. O. Hollyday, Title Guarantee Company, Baltimore; 
and R. O. Deming, Jr., Deming Investment Company, Oswego, 
Kan. 

3. NEW TEXAS MBA OFFICERS: J. DuVal West, Jones- 
West Mortgage Company, Dallas, new secretary-treasurer: G. R. 


gage meetings outside MBA’s national 


Alvin E. Soniat of Ft. Worth got 
Association’s 
president to succeed Fred L. Flynn 
of Harlingen. Vice presidents named 
were H. A. Crabb, Houston; J. W. 
Jones, Dallas; and G. R. Swantner, 


nod for 


named 
N. Peck, Houston; 
James J. Teeling, Dallas; M. J. Mit- 
tenthal, Dallas; Carroll L. Jones, 
Corpus Christi; L. B. Horton, San 


and former professor of economics at 
SMU, declared: 

“Not one of you within the sound 
of my voice will live to see the dollar 
purchase as much as it did in 1940.” 

William A. Clarke, Philadelphia, 
who discussed the new government 
monetary policy, said: 

“As I see the picture, there were 
two purposes in the changes in mone- 
tary policy. The first is to let supply 
and demand in money market work, 
and the second to encourage the hold- 

(Continued page 26) 
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DuVall West, 
secretary and 


Swantner, G. R. Swantner Investment Corp., Corpus Christi, vice 
president; Alvin E. Soniat, J. E. Foster & Son, Inc., Ft. Worth, 
new president; H. A. Crabb, H. A. Crabb & Company, Inc., 
Houston, new vice president; and J. W. Jones, Jones-West Mort- 
gage Company, Dallas, new vice president. 


4. LOAN BUYERS IN TEXAS: Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New York; R. A. Scott, 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co., Minneapolis; Grant 
Torrance, Businessmen’s Assurance Company, Kansas City; W. J. 
Pound, Home Life Insurance Company, New York; Norman H. 
Nelson, Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co., St. Paul; and 
Robert F. Evans, Volunteer State Life Insurance Co., Chattanooga, 
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ADDISON K. BARRY IS NAMED NEW JERSEY MBA HEAD 
MILFORD A. VIESER ELECTED FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 


Addison K. Barry, assistant vice 
president of the National Newark & 
Essex Banking Co., Newark, 
elected president of the New Jersey 
MBA, succeeding Carton S. Stallard 


of the Jersey Mortgage Co., Elizabeth. 


was 


Barry became associated with Na- 
tional Newark & Essex 17 years ago 
and was previously with the former 
Clinton Title & Mortgage Guaranty 
Co. and Fidelity Union Title & Mort- 
gage Guaranty Co. He is president of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Newark, 
chairman of the world affairs com- 
mittee of the Newark YMCA and, in 
his home town, secretary of the West 
Caldwell Planning Board. 


Others elected at the annual meet- 
ing were: First vice president, Mil- 
ford A. Vieser, vice president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co.; 
second vice president, Leslie M. 
Steele, Teaneck, vice president, Un- 


derwood Mortgage & Title Co.; 
treasurer, Frank Steyert, South 
Orange Trust Co. 

Governors elected were Jacob 


Kraus, vice president, The Colonial 
Life Insurance Co., East Orange; 
Ramon E. Oczias Jr., Mortgage Corp. 
of New Jersey, Newark; Charles H. 
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Siebert, New Jersey Realty Co., New- 
ark; Philip N. Zinman, South Jersey 
Mortgage Corp., Camden; Benjamin 
Fairbanks, United States Savings 
Bank, Newark, and Peter F. Pasjberg, 
P. F. Pasjberg & Co., Newark. 

Thomas E. Colleton, Robert E. 
Geldsby and John C. Thompson, all 
past presidents, made up the nomi- 
nating committee. 

Dr. Jules I. Bogen, professor of fi- 
nance in the graduate school of busi- 
ness, New York University, was the 
speaker and discussed the economic 
consequences of reduced home build- 





At New Jersey, above, the group. Below, 
at speakers table (top) Milford A. Vieser, 
new first vice president, New Jersey MBA; 
MBA President Milton T. MacDonald; 
Richard Whitesell, FHA district director; 
Carton S. Stallard, immediate past presi- 
dent, New Jersey MBA; Jules I. Bogen, 
professor of finance, graduate school of 
business administration, New York Univer- 
sity; Addison K. Barry, new president, New 
Jersey MBA; George Nelson, VA chief ap- 
praiser, Newark, and Thomas E. Colleton, 
past president, New Jersey MBA. At the 
guest table (below) Fredric S. Bayles, ex- 
ecutive secretary, New Jersey MBA; Her- 
bert E. Goldberg, president, New Jersey 
Association of Real Estate Boards; Peter J. 
Fallon, executive secretary, FHA, Newark; 
Edward J. Frauenheim, president, New Jer- 
sey Title Association; Francis R. Steyert, 
treasurer, New Jersey MBA; E. M. Spiegel, 
president, New Jersey Home Builders Asso- 
ciation; Frank J. Lammerding, assistant 
FHA district director, Newark; Jack Kemp- 
son, real estate editor, Newark Evening 
News; and Walter J. Gill, boards of gover- 
nors, New Jersey MBA and executive vice 
president, Alexander Summer Mortgage Co. 
ing and less mortgage financing. Ex- 
cept for the fact that construction 
had to fulfill a backlog of demand for 
homes last year, he said, the 1950 
production of 1,400,000 dwelling 
units nationally might have been con- 
sidered over-building. 








WE NEED ADDITIONAL OUTLETS FOR 
CONVENTIONAL AND F.H.A.-V.A. LOANS 
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NEW IOWA MBA HEAD IS 
W. E. HEY OF DAVENPORT 


The big cut in home building is 
just around the corner, President Mil- 
ton T. MacDonald told members of 
the Iowa MBA at their annual con- 
vention in Mason City. More than 
100 attended. 

Commitments made before October 
12 kept construction almost at last 
year’s levels through March but “from 
now on the curtailment will be 
greater,” he said. 

“In March the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System agreed to stop 
the support of the long term govern- 
ment bond market. The result of this 
change of policy has been reflected in 
an increase of about one-half of one 
per cent in long term corporate and 
mortgage interest rates,” he said. 

Among the other speakers were 
Orval U. Habberstad, president of the 
Union National Bank, Rochester, 
Minn.; S. G. Pearson, president of 
Pearson Construction Company, Min- 
neapolis; and Jchn Ashton, president 
of Ashton Wholesale Service Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Omaha and Mason 
City. 


UTAH MBA HEARS LOCAL 
PROBLEMS REVIEWED 


Curtailment of mortgage buying by 
some institutional investors—a_ sub- 
ject looming large these days when 
mortgage men get together—had to 
share the spotlight with another sub- 
ject that looms importantly with 
members in Utah. Out that way, said 
Alan E. Brockbank, president, Alan E. 
Brockbank, Inc., and first vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Home Builders before members of the 
Utah Association, the inability of con- 
tractors to guarantee supplies of natu- 
ral gas to home builders is an even 
greater problem. 


HARRY HUTER IS NAMED 
HEAD OF NEW YORK MBA 


Harry Huter, vice president, Bay 
Ridge Savings Bank, was elected pres- 
ident of the New York MBA to suc- 
ceed Lawrence A. Epter, Lawrence 


athe 



































Photos by Mason City Globe Gazette 


At the Iowa MBA meeting (top), a private session, from left: Douglas G. Swale, 
Mason City; Earl Linn, president of Weitz-Linn Investment Company, Des Moines; 
Milton T. MacDonald, MBA president; and E. R. Haley, Des Moines, president of the 


General Mortgage Corporation of Iowa. 


Below, from left: W. E. Hey, vice president, Iowa Securities Company, Davenport, 
elected president of the Iowa MBA. From left to right other officers are Douglas Swale, 
Mason City, past president, M. N. Baird, assistant cashier, Bankers Trust Company, Des 
Moines, elected secretary-treasurer; and Orville Gore, assistant vice president, Iowa-Des 
Moines National Bank, Des Moines, elected vice president 


A. Epter & Associates, who has filled 
the pdst since the group’s organiza- 
tion. 

Others elected are: Albert E. Berke- 
ley, renamed for vice president; Wil- 
liam Batchelder, vice president and 
treasurer, U. S. Life Insurance Co., 
for treasurer, and Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy, J. I. Kislak Mortgage Co., of 
Jersey City, as secretary. 

New directors are Mr. Epter, Alfred 
R. Marcks, vice president, Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, 1 year, and 
Samuel Spitzbart, with the Seldon 
Organization, Jamaica, and Thomas 
FE. Lovejoy, Jr., president, Manhattan 
Life Insurance Co., 2 years. 


Notes of Local Groups: The 
city’s urban redevelopment program 
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was the topic of interest at a recent 
St. Louis MBA dinner meeting with 
Joseph Holland the speaker . . . the 
Columbus, Ohio, MBA is now in its 
second year and meets for luncheon 
the first Thursday of every month. . . 
Chicago MBA’s most recent meet- 
ing was devoted to “Mortgage Loan 
Appraising on Today’s Market 
Value” with Frank G. Reynolds mod- 
erator and W. L. Leighly, Doven- 
muehle, Inc., H. O. Walther, Earl W. 
Waterman and Stanley Roe of Mark 
Levy Realty Co. as speakers. . . 
Jay Zook, president of the Cleveland 
MBA, brought a radio to the group’s 
meeting at the Mid-Day Club, so 
members could hear the MacArthur 
speech. He found no electric plug 
in the parlor where the men met, so 
members lunched, gazed at the silent 


radio and talked—about MacArthur. 
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At the recent Detroit MBA Meeting: Above, part of group of members and em- 
ployees who attended. Speaker: Frank Daniels. Presiding, Gare Reid, Detroit MBA. 
Below, left to right: Seated: Carl D. Whitney, FHA assistant zone Commissioner, Wash- 
ington; George W. Zinky, Detroit, Michigan State Director FHA; Frank Daniels, Wash- 
ington, in charge of Sec. 213 under the Assistant Commissioner. Standing: Harry Steffey, 
Detroit, assistant Michigan state director FHA; Thomas E. McDonald, MBA Director, 


Department of Servicing and Accounting. 





Photo by Real Estate News, Chicago 


At the Chicago MBA educational meeting: Left to right: James M. Huck, Greenebaum 
Investment Co., and Russell G. Creviston, Crane Co., speakers; Roy A. Holmes, Chicago 


Title & Trust Co., 


program chairman; Delmar R. Beaumont; Percy Wilson Mortgage & 


Finance Corp., Association president; H. Mayne Stanton, Building Construction Employers 
Association, speaker, and Robert H. Pease, Draper & Kramer, moderator. 


DISCUSS MARKET UPSET 
AT CHICAGO MBA MEET 


Supply of mortgage funds isn’t 
what it was—not by a good deal. 
Delmar R. Beaumont, president of 


the Chicago MBA, told members at 
their second educational meeting of 
the yeal 

Premiums paid by insurance com- 
eliminated 
entirely and prices paid for loans are 


panies are being cut or 


down, he said. 


Che situation, which threatens to 
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become serious, is due largely to two 
reasons, Beaumont said: 

>> Rate of return on bonds has gone 
up to 2.75 to 2.85 per cent, only 
slightly below the 3% per cent net 
return on VA loans. 

»> 


such 


Insurance companies have bought 
tremendous amounts of mort- 
gages in the last few years, they don’t 
care for too many more. Such loans 
now account for about 25 per cent of 
the insurance firms’ portfolios, com- 
pared with around 15 per cent for- 


merly. 


The 



































Continuing a practice which has 
proven one of the most useful and 
therefore most popular forms of mem- 
bership meetings, Detroit MBA con- 
ducted an all-day clinic and wound 
up with a dinner meeting at which 
Maurice R. Massey, president, Peo- 
ples Bond and Mortgage Company, 
Philadelphia, discussed “The Mort- 
gage Outlook.” The University of 
Michigan Extension service co-oper- 
ated with the Detroit mortgage bank- 
ers in arrangements for the clinic. 

Aside from consideration of govern- 
mental lending policies, the Detroit 
mortgage men spent a rewarding hour 
listening to Thomas E. McDonald, 
MBA director of Servicing and Ac- 
counting. In the afternoon Detroit’s 
City Treasurer made the first public 
explanation of a permanent number- 
ing system for tax bills just adopted 
in the Motor City. 

FHA lending policy formed the 
topic for three talks and a lively ques- 
tion period in the afternoon. Frank 
Daniels, Washington, in charge of 
Section 213 in the office of the assist- 
ant zone commissioner; Carl D. Whit- 
ney, assistant commissioner, under- 
writing department, Washington; and 
George W. Zinky, Detroit, Michigan 
state director, spoke and answered 
questions. 

Walter E. Powers, loan guaranty 
officer; M. E. Goetz, chief of loan 
servicing; and J. F. Schwerin, chief 
loan examiner; al! of the Detroit 
office, Veterans’ Loans, mem- 
bers of a panel on that subject. 
Benton R. Wolfe acted as moderator. 
D. H. Irwin, of the Detroit Branch, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, dis- 
cussed new developments in Regula- 
tion X. 

Edward F. Lambrecht presided at 
the dinner which closed the sessions. 
Joel K. Riley, president of the Detroit 
MBA, was in general charge of the 
clinic, and James E. Meredith chair- 
man of the special committee which 
planned it. 


were 


—Haro_p HALLET 





With bond rates up, it is easier for 
the insurance companies to sit back 
and clip coupons than to bother with 
mortgages, Beaumont pointed out. 
Insurance companies should net 1 to 
1% per cent more on mortgages than 
on bonds to make it worth while, he 
said, instead of the 3% per cent now 
available. 
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YOU NEED EVERY SAFEGUARD 
IN CONSTRUCTION LOANS TODAY 


S FAR as construction loans go, 
the mortgage banker is con- 
fronted today with the necessity of 
using every rea- 

sonable safeguard 
in disbursing loan 
proceeds. I em- 
phasize “neces- 
sity” because in 
these days of con- 
stant changing 
conditions in the 
building field, the 
exercise of utmost 
in loan dis- 





James M. Huck 


care 
bursement is our obligation. It results 
in protection for architect, contractor, 


and owner—as well as lender. 


The time when a lender’s “gener- 
osity” usually resulted in a “cushion” 
in the loan has now become almost 
a memory because of higher mate- 
rials and labor costs and a more con- 
servative loan policy—even in gov- 
ernment-insured loans. My term, 
“lender’s generosity,” would be chal- 
lenged by many builders and owners; 
but we know there is an element of 
truth in it just the same. 


In the East, lenders are now fre- 
quently requiring a deposit of a “cush- 
ion” of from 8 to 10 per cent cash 
above present-day estimated costs. 
This practice, as far as I know, is not 
general in the Middle West. 

What’s the procedure on construc- 
tive loans today? Here’s our method. 
First, suppose we have approved the 
owner’s credit, the contractor, had the 
mortgage recorded, obtained a satis- 
factory title opinion or policy, and all 
other required documents have been 
found legally acceptable. We’ve then 
opened the loan. 


Lenders should fully realize the im- 
portance of their construction pay-out 
department which literally holds the 
key to the purse from the time con- 
struction starts. This division must 
know architecture and construction 
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By JAMES M. HUCK 


Greenebaum Investment Company, Chicago 


and have the ability to deal with own- 
ers, architects, contractors, subcon- 
tractors and materialmen with firm- 
ness liberally mixed with courtesy and 
tact. 

At the time that loan funds are 
available for construction, a general 
contractor’s statement is obtained set- 
ting forth a complete list of all con- 
tracts let and to be let, names of 
everyone furnishing labor and mate- 
rials and of the amount due and to 
become due each, and all of the sub- 
contractors employed by the general 
contractor with the amounts of said 
sub-contracts. The contractor’s affi- 
davit, generally on the reverse side 
of the contractor’s statement, certifies 
as to the correctness of the statement 
and carries agreement to notify the 
lender of any change that may occur. 

Each sub-contractor is mailed a 
statement of verification for his signa- 
ture, thereby confirming the amount 
of his contract. We have, because of 
a recent experience, added a para- 
graph to this form. It says: 

“Under no condition shall the lend- 
er be responsible for the payment of 
extras unless said extras are approved 
in writing by the lender, acting both 
as agent of the owner and as mort- 
gagee.” 

We are pleased with the results for 
we are kept fully informed of added 
costs because of extras and can take 
immediate steps to secure the neces- 
sary additional funds. 

We were about to wind up a good- 
sized loan recently when we were con- 
fronted with a series of “extras” for 
which no money was available. The 
owner, though willing to accept these 
added values in his building, denied 
giving verbal orders to the contractor 
and thus denied all monetary liability. 
Liens resulted and threats of invoking 
our powers under the mortgage re- 
sulted in compromises and settlements ; 
but if we had had an early disclosure 
of these “extras,” an unpleasant ex- 
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perience could have been avoided. 
How is construction money and 
what’s the situation with construction 
loans over the country? I don’t have 
the figures nationwide, but a recent 
survey which the Chicago MBA took 
gives a clue to developments. Replies 
showed that the members voted 18 
to 1 when asked if they were continu- 
ing to make construction loans. Con- 
struction money is scarcer, although 
the vote here was about 10 to 6. They 
voted 2 to | as to whether they re- 
quire proof of the availability of ma- 
terials needed for the job before open- 
ing the loan. But “proof” varied. 
Some demand that the materials be 
in the contractor’s warehouse; some 
just say it’s got to be in the owner’s 
name. And where there is a high 
degree of confidence in the contractor, 
lenders don’t demand anything. 
What percentage of holdback do 
you require in conventional loan pay- 
ments? Two said none, one said 5 
per cent, two said 8 to 10 per cent, 
three want 10 to 15 per cent, five want 
15 per cent, two want 20 per cent and 
one holds back profits of the general 
contractor. Do you pay all subcon- 
tractors directly or pay the general 
contractor? Eight said either way 
and eleven pay the subcontractor di- 
rect. Do you require each subcon- 
tractor to submit a written verification 
(Continued next page) 


















TEXAS MEETING 
(Continued from page 21) 
ing of long-term government bonds in 
the portfolios of investors in this type 
of security.” 

“We had no program for the Asian 
people,” said John Nuveen, former 
head of the ECA mission to Greece, 
Belgium and Luxemburg. Russia did. 

“America is doomed to keeping a 
great number of its troops in Korea 
from now on unless there is a change 
in policy. We must have a program 
which will inspire the South Koreans 
and catch the imagination of the 
North Koreans. 

“We have irretrievably lost the 
peace because of the bungling of the 
administration.” 

Prospective homebuilders who have 
adopted a “wait and see” policy had 
better do less waiting and more see- 
ing, was the advice of Fred L. Flynn, 
retiring president. 

The situation won’t get any better 
in the “foreseeable future.” 

Here is the picture he painted: 

Building materials will remain 
scarce. Prices will remain high. And 
credit restrictions won’t be lightened. 

“Homebuilders have lost 25 per 
cent by waiting the last six years. A 
good $10,000 house in 1946 would 
cost $12,500 now.” 

More stringent credit restrictions, 
which went into effect last October, 
are beginning to cause a decline in 
building activity now. 

“Some people were scared into 
building immediately,” he explained. 
“Now that the scare construction is 
about over, there probably will be a 
cut in building.” 


CONSTRUCTION LOANS 
(Continued from page 25) 
of his contract amount? Four do 
not and fourteen do. Do you require 
from each subcontractor a signed 
statement that he will furnish no ex- 
tras without written consent from 
you? Eleven do not and six do. When 
do you start construction payouts 
from mortgage funds? One lender 
does it on the first inspection when 
the foundation is completed; sixteen 
do on the second inspection when the 
building is under roof. This, of course, 
is for residential construction. Do you 
inspect during construction prior to 
payout? Foruteen said yes on FHA 
and GI loans and three do not on 
these loans. 
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SEMINAR REGISTRATIONS 
(Continued from page 20) 


son, Percy Wilson Mortgage and Finance 
Corporation, Chicago. 

William M. Taylor, Mercantile Mort- 
gage Co., Granite City; Jewell L. Merritt, 
Carter Mortgage Corporation, Evansville; 
K. E. Best, Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, Des Moines; D. R. Olson, 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa, Des Moines; Jack D. Kimball, 
Home Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, Des Moines; Creighton B. Hess, 
Louisville Title Insurance Company, 
Louisville. 

Henry Mann, Louisville Title Insurance 
Company, Louisville; George G. Radcliffe, 
The Baltimore Life Insurance Co., Balti- 
more; Bedford Chapin, Walker & Dun- 
lop, Inc., Baltimore; Geoffrey W. Lennan, 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank, Wor- 
cester; William L. Lanphar, House of 
Lanphar, Detroit; Harold Berry, Wol- 
verine Mortgage Co., Detroit. 

Herbert Smith, Security Bank, Lincoln 
Park, Michigan; Young Kaufman, The 
First National Bank & Trust Co. of Mar- 
quette; Harold Hartley, The Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., St. Paul; Rex 
Darby, Kansas City Life Insurance Co., 
Missouri; Lynch Steiner, Dolan Co., St. 
Louis; Lester A. Craig, First National 
Bank in St. Louis. 

Charles A. Rasmussen, Western Securi- 
ties Company, Omaha; I. J. Summers, 
South Jersey Mortgage Co., Camden; 
Robert Guempel, Jersey Mortgage Com- 
pany, Elizabeth; Philip Woodward, Jersey 
Mortgage Company, Elizabeth; Louis 
Meyer, J. I. Kislak Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, Jersey City; William F. Haas, Frank- 
lin Mortgage & Title Insurance Company, 
Newark. 


Jeri Jellison, J. I. Kislak Mortgage 
Corporation, Newark; Paul J. Dutko, 
Bankers Mortgage Company, Paterson; 


Robert J. Nash, The Binghamton Savings 
Bank, New York; William F. Treyz, The 
Binghamton Savings Bank, New York; 
Cecelia Klein, H. J. Ludington Company, 
Buffalo; Audrey Westergren, H. J. Lud- 
ington Company, Buffalo. 

Walter Mahlstedt, Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America, New 
York City; R. E. Southworth, Pilot Life 
Insurance Company, Greensboro; Charles 
Clifford Cameron, Fidelity Bond & Mort- 
gage Company, Raleigh; Doral R. Lewis, 





PERSONNEL 











MORTGAGE MAN AVAILABLE 


Manager mortgage loan department. 
With present employer since 1935. Now 
located metropolitan Washington, D. C. 
area, will change location, preference, mid- 
die Atlantic or southeastern areas United 
States. Trained in valuation residential 
and income producing properties. Expe- 
rienced in origination all types conven- 
tional, construction, FHA, VA loans and 
in offering and assignment of loans to in- 
surance companies, banks, institutional 
sources, F.N.M.A., and to private indi- 
vidual investors. College graduate, busi- 
ness administration major. WW 2 veteran 
three years’ service emphasizing personnel, 
procurement, administrative assignments. 
Lieut. Cdr. USNR. Attended several MBA 
conventions and clinics. References fur- 
nished on request. Write Box 222, Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America, 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago 2. 


The 


THE FUTURE OF SHOPPING 
CENTERS IS UNCERTAIN 


By ROBERT H. ARMSTRONG 


NE of the two real estate phe- 
nomena since World War II has 

been the suburban shopping center. 
These new types of centers, springing 
up in the outlying parts of most large 
cities, have been praised as the solu- 
tion of the shoppers’ problems and a 
blessing to merchandisers. However, 
many of them are going to fail, and 
the failures will bring with them not 
only imbalances which will affect the 
financial stability of many a retail and 
department store, but the tax struc- 
ture of many a municipality as well. 

Of course, the promoters of these 
new ventures have been most optimis- 
tic about them; but when consultants, 
analysts and others professing to have 
great knowledge concerning purchas- 
ing power and the habits of buyers 
in various regions far and wide join 
in the parade, then the time has come 
when all elements of the suburban 
center picture should be re-examined 
and reconsidered. 

Weaknesses in some suburban cen- 
ters, as I see them, are: 
>> The suburban center is dependent 
on one means of transportation, the 
automobile. Our present economy 
does not guarantee any over-abun- 
dance of gasoline for civilian use over 
a protracted period of time. 

(Continued page 28) 


Evans Savings Association, Akron; Donald 
Grentzer, Fraser Mortgage Company, 
Cleveland; C. W. Mead, Fraser Mortgage 
Company, Cleveland. 

Henry B. Bunker, The Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati; 
Thomas W. Clements, Lewis A. White 
Co., Cincinnati; R. L. Christianson, 
Eugene, Ore.; Howard M. Hughes, Com- 
monwealth, Inc., Portland; Fred H. Bran- 
ditz, The First National Bank of McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania; Byron A. Aldridge, The 
Western Saving Fund Society of Phila- 
delphia; Wilmer A. Pracht, W. A. Clarke 
Mortgage Co., Pittsburgh. 

John J. Ahearn, Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Providence; Fred Rayner, Industrial 
Trust Company, Providence; John Gass, 
The Volunteer State Life Insurance Co., 
Chattanooga; Christopher Moore, The 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co., Chat- 
tanooga; John H. Tipton, Jr., The Na- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance Co., 
Nashville; A. E. Quinn, Jr., The National 
Life and Accident Insurance Co., Nash- 
ville. 

Kenneth R. Pringle, D. L. Welch & 
Company, Inc., Austin; James Brown, 
T. J. Bettes Company, Houston; R. P. 
Russell, T. J. Bettes Company, Houston; 
Robert C. Eschweiler, A. L. Grootemaat 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS 





Huntoon, Paige & Co., mortgage 
brokers of New York, announce the 
association with them of R. Winton 
Elliott who was with FHA from 1936 
through 1948. He served as assistant 
counsel of the Title I Division, chief 
counsel of the rental housing division 
and later as assistant commissioner. 
He played a prominent part in draft- 
ing the legislation, rules and regula- 
tions for the rental housing program. 
In 1938, with Curt C. Mack, FHA 
assistant commissioner of underwrit- 
ing, he conducted in each of the five 
FHA regional zones training programs 
on rental housing for field directors 
and chiefs of the underwriting sec- 
tions. 

Later he became senior vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the Gramatan 
National Bank and Trust Co., New 
York, resigning to join Huntoon, 
Paige & Co. 

Huntoon, Paige & Co. operate on 
a nationwide basis. FHA and VA 
guaranteed mortgage sales to insti- 
tutional investors last year exceeded 
$125,000,000. 

Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of which Norman H. Nel- 
son, MBA board member, is vice pres- 
ident, gave special recognition to its 
mortgage loan correspondents in its 
71st annual statement by listing all 
of them. An innovation and a good 
one. 





Roy F. Taylor, well-known banker 
and former MBA regional vice presi- 
dent, was elected president of the 
Puget Sound Mutual Savings Bank. 

He was vice president of the Seattle 
Trust & Savings Bank until he was 
elected to his new post. 

Formerly the Puget Sound Savings 
& Loan Association, the Puget Sound 
Mutual Savings Bank became a mu- 
tual savings bank last April. Taylor 
succeeds T. M. Donahoe, who retired 
as president this year. 





Walter J. Gill, president of New- 
ark’s Real Estate Board, and a gov- 
ernor of the New Jersey MBA, was 
honored at the Board’s annual dinner. 
. . . Harold C. Johnson had joined 
Connecticut Mutual’s staff in Chi- 
cago. eee 
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>> ANNIVERSARIES: the 55th for 
President Milton T. MacDonald’s 
Trust Company of New Jersey, prop- 
erly celebrated with an anniversary 
dinner at which nine new members 
were admitted to the Quarter Cen- 
tury Club... the 75th for the coun- 
try’s oldest title insurance company, 
Land Title Bank & Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. It began with $250,- 
000 capital, now has capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of more than 
$10,000,000. 


>> BUSY: Comes Spring and MBA’s 
president is really kept on the go— 
as President MacDonald found out 
this year, what with big MBA con- 
ferences in Chicago and New York 
and clinics almost as large in Min- 
neapolis and Oklahoma City. Then 
there was the New Jersey MBA meet- 
ing and right on its heels that always 
big Texas MBA get together in Ft. 
Worth. After that the St. Louis MBA 
scheduled him and then on to Mason 
City for the Iowa MBA convention, 
then back to New York for the Mort- 
gage Conference of the Long Island 
Real Estate Board. After appearances 


ROBERT F. WINGARD 





With deep regret we record the 
death of Robert F. Wingard, veteran 
Chicago mortgage banker and chair- 
man of the board and founder of 
Great Lakes Mortgage Corporation. 
He died in his winter home at Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

He was secretary and treasurer of 
the first automobile finance company 
in America and with that experience 
he later assisted in the formation and 
development of General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, of which he 
was a vice president in New York and 
then in Chicago. 

In 1924 he became a vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Trust Co. in the 
real estate loan department and suc- 
cessively was vice president of Central 
Republic Bank and Trust Co. and 
City National Bank and Trust Co. 
which he left to form Great Lakes 
Mortgage Corporation in 1934. 


1951 


in Cleveland, Philadelphia and Port- 
land, Maine, earlier in the year, that 
would seem about enough but then 
there was our third 1951 clinic in 
Birmingham, then on to Ponte Vedra, 
Florida, for the board meeting fol- 
lowed by the Jacksonville Clinic. 
There’s even more to come. There 
are the MBA Mortgage Banking 
Seminars in Chicago in June. After 
that maybe a little respite. But not 
for long. The Convention opens early 
in September and San Francisco is 
a clear across the country for Presi- 
dent MacDonald. He’s planning to 
drive out with Mrs. MacDonald to 
see some of these United States he 
hasn’t looked at before. He’s learned 
that this job of being MBA president 
keeps you on the go. 


>> ERRATUM: On page 12, photo 
3, in the May issue of The Mortgage 
Banker, the man on the left is identi- 
fied as Addison K. Barry, National 
Newark & Essex Banking Company, 
Newark. Actually it was Marvin K. 
Barry, president of Central Mortgage 
Company, Nashville, and it’s our 
error. Apologies, or whatever is nec- 
essary, to all concerned. 





MBA 10 YEARS AGO 


A decade ago, the things mortgage 
men were thinking and talking about 
bear a marked resemblance to those 
of today . . . servicing . . . war, etc. 
MBA had regional Clinics that year 
in Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
and Dallas with total attendance of 
about 900. In the May 1941 issue, 
S. S. Shafer, Canton, Ohio, was writ- 
ing on servicing, saying that he sends 
no notices to mortgagors—and they 
pay; Leslie Jull was making the point 
that FHA mortgagees should segre- 
gate the funds of each principal; 
Harry C. Peiker, then with Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, was telling what to 
look for in loaning on office build- 
ings; Cowles Andrus, Passaic, N. J., 
was saying that there’s “no profit in 
servicing at one-half per cent”; and 
there was a symposium discussion of 
how to hold your 5 per cent FHA’s 
“when borrowers want a lower rate” 
. . . Dean R. Hill was president ten 
years ago, Frederick P. Champ, vice 
president . and members were 
mourning the passing of A. D. Wil- 
son of Denver, a long-time member 


of the board. 
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SHOPPING CENTERS 

(Continued from page 26) 
>> Outlying areas are more vulner- 
able to competition than central dis- 
tricts. If all that is required is acre- 
age, a combination of main traffic 
arteries, and X dollars in purchasing 
power, then dozens of suitable loca- 
can be found within a given 
section where land costs will be little 
more than farm prices. 


tions 


>? Any lessening in purchasing power 
will cause people to weigh conven- 
ience against “savings.” The cost of 
driving a car ten to twenty miles to 
and from a suburban center may be- 
come an important item of consumer 
expenditure as against one or two bus 
fares to the central city. 


>> The habits, tastes and desires of 
the public are sometimes fickle. A 
suburban center will not necessarily 
“pull” tomorrow because it does so 
today. 


>»? Any overproduction of any com- 
petitive store space can mean only a 
general weakening of both central and 
outlying Overproduction of 
store areas can be as disastrous as 
any other kind of overproduction. 


areas. 


>> Outlying areas should pay a high- 
er investment return than that paid in 
inner districts. Name-band stores do 
not spell “success” and the promi- 
nence and credit rating of leading 
stores will not alone equalize the risk 
of investment between the outer area 
and “Main Street.” 

Many new shopping centers, both 
large and small, are going to be 
needed during the next decade. How- 
ever, because of this, we should not 
blind ourselves to the fact that the 
“stop and shop” type of development 
is apt to be extremely speculative 
from the investment viewpoint. What 
is needed today is a new look at the 
shopping center. The cost of equip- 
ment and fixtures has increased tre- 
mendously during recent years, and 
this factor has certainly had an ad- 
effect on rentals which have 
fallen percentage-wise to half of what 
they years ago. Stores 
and financial institutions should cer- 
tainly make an extremely careful anal- 
ysis before making commitments in 
new centers. Indeed, in 
stances an expansion program to lo- 
cate on the “Main Streets” of nearby 
and communities should be 
studied with care as a possible alter- 


verse 
were twenty 


many in- 


cities 
native. 
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LIFE COMPANIES WILL 
BE BACK IN MARKET 


By THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, JR. 
President, The Manhattan Life 
Insurance Co., New York 

T MAY seem somewhat paradoxi- 

cal to speak of a shortage of 
mortgages when there is a plethora 
of them seeking a permanent home 
right now. There has been an abrupt 
change in the field since the an- 
nouncement of the exchange of Vic- 
tory bonds into the new 234% non- 
negotiable bonds. This, and the 
unpegging of the market for Victory 
bonds, resulted in a substantial drop 
in the market value of all govern- 
ment and corporate securities. Many 
institutions, including life companies, 
had been lulled into a sense of se- 
curity by the pegged market, and 
they had been guilty of using Victory 
bonds for short term investment pur- 
poses. In other words, they had been 
selling their Victories at the pegged 
price as they needed funds to take up 
mortgage commitments which they 
had made. With the unpegging, a 
lot of them were caught in a position 
where, unless they were willing to 
take a loss from the sale of securities, 
they would have difficulty in finding 
funds to take care of their existing 
commitments on mortgages. 

From many sources I understand 
that a large number of the insurance 
companies have withdrawn from the 
market for mortgage loans, and con- 


sequently at the present time the 
supply of loans is large. 
This has resulted in some reduc- 


tion in premiums on FHAs and the 
sale of some 501 loans at a discount. 
Also, if it has not already done so, 
it should result in some increase in 
the rates for conventional 
perhaps as much as 2 per cent. It 
will be necessary to do this in order 
to meet the competition with other 
forms of investment. 

However, I am not too pessimistic 
about the outlook in the mortgage 
market. It may take six months for 
the life companies and other institu- 
tions to take care of the commitments 
they have already made, perhaps a 
little shorter period or a couple of 
months longer. However, the time 
will come when they will be back in 
the market and be glad to get loans 
at a price. It is my firm belief that 
many of the life companies and other 
institutions were a little slow in get- 


loans— 


The 





MBA PUBLICATIONS 


These MBA publications are avail- 
able to MBA members: 

Mortgage Loan Servicing Practices 
by William I. DeHuszar, treasurer, 
Dovenmuehle, Inc., Chicago, and 
chairman of MBA’s Servicing Com- 
mittee. A comprehensive analysis of 
the mortgage loan servicing practices 
and procedures being used successfully 
by mortgage bankers across the coun- 
try. $2 each ($3.50 to non-members) . 

MBA Reference Guide, a loose- 
leaf service kept up to date, includes 
text and regulations of Regulation X, 
orders of the National Production 
Authority and rules and regulations 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency applicable to specially desig- 
nated defense areas. $10 each. 

Home Loan Amounts at a Glance 
under Regulation X and related FHA 
and VA regulations. Prices: Less than 
100, 10 cents per booklet; 100, $7.50; 
500, $32.50; 1,000, $57.50; 2,000, 
$100; and 5,000, $225. 

If firm name imprint, firm address 
and telephone number and short ad- 
vertising message is desired, add $3.50 
to above prices. 

Borrower's Statements applicable to 
loans subject (and non-subject) to 
Regulation X in pads of 100. Prices: 
1 pad, $1.50; 5 pads, $5; and 10 pads, 
$7.50. 

Soldiers and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act Questionnaire and monthly basic 
pay schedule of officers and enlisted 
men in the Armed Forces in pads of 
100 at $3 per pad. Extra copies avail- 
able for 40c each. 

For supplies of these publications, 
write Frank J. McCabe, Jr., director 
of education and research, at the 
MBA Headquarters office. 


ting back into the mortgage market 
after the second World War ended, 
and many of them can properly build 
up their mortgage holdings as they 
continue to grow. What I have told 
our own mortgage correspondents is 
that if they have enough courage and 
can hang on for a few months, the 
problems they are worrying about to- 
day will take care of themselves, and 
if the supply of new originations 
falls off, as previously suggested as a 
possibility, they will be in a comfort- 
able position again. 
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MINNESOTA 
UTAH 
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FLORIDA 
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CLOUD WITH SILVER LINING 


It looks as though the old law of supply and demand reasserted 
itself when the 2!/2°/, return on government securities was broken and 
that, at least for the present, the day of controlled low interest rates 
is over. 


It is in this connection that we offer the following thoughts for 
your consideration: 


|. That there always has been and always will be a need for mortgage financing. 
However, if mortgages are to be made they will have to be made on a basis 
competitive with other forms of investment. 


2. That if the borrower is to receive the benefit of mortgage financing, he must 
expect to pay an interest rate producing a net yield, after payment for servicing, 
which will be satisfactory to the lender. He must learn to expect to adequately 
compensate the mortgage banker for the work and expense involved in producing 
a mortgage. 

3. That it is not to the advantage of the lender, the mortgage banker or the bor- 
rower that servicing fees or the quality of the servicing be reduced. 


4. That the days of "Oh, go ahead and make the loan, we will find someone who 
will take it," are all over. 

5. That now is the time for mortgage bankers to survey their operations, to more 
carefully screen the loan applications, to correct such abuses as have crept in to 
mortgage lending, to require from the borrower adequate compensation, to, when- 
ever possible, improve the mortgage package and the service rendered. 

6. That, if you are not now doing so, one way to improve the package is to furnish 
the lender with the protection provided by a mortgagee's title policy paid for by 
the borrower, and that this applies to conventional loans as well as to FHA and Gi 
mortgages. 

7. That, over the years, properly made mortgage loans have been, and probably 
will continue to be, one of the safest and most profitable outlets for money. 


8. That perhaps present conditions offer a bright as well as a dark side. 


Title Insurance Company of Minnesota is prepared to take 
care of the title insurance needs of mortgage bankers gener- 
ally in the states listed. Policies are issued through branch 
offices, agents, or direct from the home office. The service 
is planned by mortgage bankers for mortgage bankers. 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves 
in excess of $2,500,000.00 


TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNESOTA 


125 SOUTH FIFTH STREET Lineola 8733 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 








TITLE INSURANCE 


For the Real Estate Owner 
and Mortgage Banker 


A Policy of Title Insurance, in addition to its pro- 


tection against title losses, facilitates the sale and 


transfer of Real Estate and Real Estate Mortgages. 


The Company is Licensed in the Following States: 


Alabama Missouri 
Arkansas Montana 
Colorado Nebraska 
Delaware Tennessee 
Florida Texas 
Georgia Utah 
Kansas Wisconsin 
Louisiana Wyoming 


Mississippi and the 





Territory of Alaska 


Issuing Agents in most principal cities—Escrow Services 
Furnished by our Home Office and by all Issuing Agents. 


KANSAS CITY TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $2,500,000.00 
Title Bldg., 112 East 10th St. Kansas City 6, Mo. HArrison 5040 





